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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like it 


A PROFESSIONAL AMATEUR.—“A sharp click followed, as the safety of the Colonel’s 
hammerless was slipped forward.” 
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Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 


Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. 


.* ARKER BROS, MERIDEN, New York Salesrooms: 
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HAS NO EQUAL! ! 
Has Stood the Test of 
OVER () YEARS.$ « rtd 


Hammer and Hammerless 
Guns of Every Description. 







BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 


Nearly 100,000 in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers for 
Hendryx Standard Goods. They all buy them and 
keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders Kecettiy7 
promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free. 
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No. 17. With plain sights, . . . . $6.00 
No. 18. With Vernier and Beach sights, 8 50 


For .22, .25, and .32 rim-fire seg 


model. Stevens are the most accurate rifles made. 


Boys! ask your dealer for ‘‘Stevens Favorite.’’ If he can’t supply you, don’t accept any other; we’ll 
sell one direct, express paid, at these prices. Send for small-bore cartridge circular. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 


New York Office, 


89 Chambers Street. Pp, 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System. 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 


IN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
; Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 
For Further Information Address 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and Iwill refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 











Try this route the next time you 
return from 


CALIFORNIA._»# 


If your return ticket reads as suggested, 
it gives opportunity for visiting 


PORTLAND, 
TACOMA, 
SEATTLE, 
VICTORIA, 
SPOKANE. 


You can also make a side trip to 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


after June Ist. Scene on Butte Air Line, Montana. 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 33 
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HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


@® On the line of the@—» 


SOUTHERN .RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 


ROAD 
FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 








The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 
acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 
lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lving along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company, and which that Coml 
pany offers at low prices and on long terms. Specia- 


For illustrated Pamph- inducements and facilities offered to go and exam- 
praca aps ugabor mage ine these lands both in Southern Illinois and in the 
Ticket Agent or address ‘*Yazoo Valley,” Miss. For further description, 


W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! map and any information, address or call upon 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, Room 3, Nol 
Cuicaco & NorTtH-WesTERN R’y, Park Row, Chicago, Ill.; or B. Moe, Ass’t Land 
GHIGAGO, ILL. Commissioner. 
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Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and 
"B27 Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A G. SPALDING & BROS. 


“The Name the Guarantee.” 





Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
‘somtyseg pus sydods se 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, Ath- 
letic Club and School Teams of the U. 8. 
The Spalding Adopted by National, 


s Minor, College & 
Official League Ball school Leagues 


Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, Etc. 


The Spalding Chainless Bicycle 
The Spalding Blue Racer (Chain) Model 
The Spalding Road Wheel (Chain) MOGES 
A.G.Spalding & Bros, emssicrnni 


New York 
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Sixth Ave. and Pacific St., BROOKLYN. 


For the Klondike! 
BARNARD’S SLEEPING BAG. 


The most comfortable, 
convenient and durable 
device for that region. 
Outside material made of 
waterproof canvas, bound 
with leather; middle ma- 
terial. or that between the 
outside coverand the drill, 
wool sheepskin, tanned 
with the wool on the pelt, 
insuring warmth and 
ditional protection from 
wind and draughts. Inner 
cover can be easilyremoved 
and washed, insuring 
cleanliness as well as com- 
fort. Price, $15.00 


; Barnard’s 
Carry-All Bag. 


Made of strong duck, leather 
bound, with leather handles 
and strap to lock. No, 199. 
Length 31 in.; width 22 in.; 
thickness at bottom, 7 in. 

Price $4.50. 
No.200. Length, 36 in ; width 24 in.; 
thickness at bottom, 8 in. Wey 
Price $5.00. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
of Hunting 
Equipments 


GEO.BARNARD & Co. 


199-201 Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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We make cheaper oilers also. 
174 Ninth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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you where to look? 
Please send six cents to cover postage on 
GOLD;” 128 pages, with 80 new half-tone 
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G. P. A., Un. Pac., DenvER & GuLF Ry. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Andrae Model 30 _.2 


is a handsome, light roadster 
for men. It fills the place in 
the Andrae line which in most 
other lines is vacant. A place 
towhicha careful buyer looks 
for a most perfect bicycle in 
every detail 

















Synopsis of Model 30.—24-ince h diamond frame, made 
of Taper Gauge Tubing; 7}4-inch steering head; 

2-inch drop in crank hanger; 74%s-inch gear; 3-16- 
inch chain.; 7-inch throw to crank ; 4%-inch tread. 


Options, 20, 22, 26, or 28-inch frame. For complete 
description send for catalogue—free—a postal will 
bring it 


Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 























“ORNAMENT.” 


{See article “The Collie’? in Our Friend the Dog department. } 





He was a gash and faithfu’ tyke 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

His honest, sonsie, bawsint face 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 
His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black. 
His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 


Hung ower his hurdies wi’ a swurl.—Robert Burns. 
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A WATER CURE. 


By BAILEY SEABROOK. 


YEAR or so ago I had a grading 
contract on a Western Louisiana 
road, working some forty or fifty hands 
—the majority of them negroes. The 
line we were constructing ran through a 
rich cane and cotton-growing district 
where every available laborer found ready 
employment on the plantations, and I was 
in consequence forced to secure most of 
my help from a distance— principally 
from the towns of Monroe and Alexan- 
dria. It was a hard matter to get capable, 
willing men, anda still harder one to keep 
them longer than the first monthly pay 
day; but there were a few notable ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and among 
the half-dozen darkeys who stayed with 
me from the time the work began until 
it ended was the subject of this reminis- 
cence, “Long John” White. His sur- 
name was certainly misapplied, for he 
was one of the very blackest ’coons on 
the job; but he was “long” enough to 
warrant the application of his nick-name, 
and as Long John he appeared on my 
pay rolls and was known by his co-labor- 
ers and overseers. 

One Monday morning John made his 
appearance at my tent an hour or more 
before the regular time for going to work, 
and stated that he had a request to prefer. 

“T wants ter lay off ter-day, Boss- 
man,” said he, “an’ I wants ter ax ef yo'll 
dispensify wif my bein’ hyah, ’vidin’ I hez 





a sho’-nuff incompetent man in my place. 
I’se feelin’ pow’rful po’ly dis mawnin’, I 
sho’ is!” 

So far as I could see, he was in as good 
condition for work as ever before; but it 
was plain enough that he wanted to lay 
off on this particular occasion, and I 
didn’t care to disarrange his plans, what- 
ever they might happen to be. So I pre- 
tended to believe his story of sickness, 
and even went so far as to give him a big 
horn of four-dollar whiskey—just to keep 
off a possible congestive chill—and ad- 
vanced a dollar for “‘ quinine money” on 
his wages due. I took it for granted that 
he would strike a bee line for the nearest 
grocery, and would come up next morn- 
ing with a genuine “next morning” head 
on him. But I was misjudging my man. 
Within an hour he was back again, and 
this time he wanted my advice and 
assistance. 

Sure of immunity from work for that 
day, Long John had dropped all pretence 
of sickness and wasted no time in devising 
excuses for his second intrusion upon my 
valuable time. His wasa plain case. He 
was in a dilemma and the ‘‘boss-man” 
was the only person capable of helping 
him out of it. 

“Hit’s dat wheel I swaps wid dat 
S’revepo’t niggah foh,” he explained. “I 
‘lows ter ride hit dis mawnin’; an’ de 
tiahs done swunk. I ’spicioned dey’se 
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full ob punches w’en S’revepo’t so ranx- 
ious ter swap ’im off. Don’ yo’ got a 
wind-pusher ?” 

“A what?” 

“Ter push de wind in de tiah, boss. 
I'll brung ’im back, sho!” , 

I found the pump and gave it to John, 
and in a few minutes he returned; this 
time riding a badly dilapidated wheel 
which might have cost a hundred dollars 
in its day but was now patched and re- 
paired beyond all possibility of recogniz- 
ing its make or model. The darkey was 
intensely proud of his mount and anxious 
to exhibit his dexterity as a wheelman, 
and, as the flat top of the adjacent levee 
offered a pretty fair speedway, soon drew 
together a fair assemblage of spectators, 
consisting of such of the men as could 
shirk their duties fora few moments. He 
was apparently bent upon my giving his 
purchase a trial, and, thinking to get even 
with him for his barefaced deceit in plead- 
ing sickness, I mounted, rode for a few 
yards along the levee, and then turned 
and coasted down its steep slope. It was 
ticklish work swerving squarely around 
on the narrow strip of gravel at the river’s 
edge, but I managed it nicely, and I sup- 
pose Long John took it for granted that 
the feat was easily performed. Any way, 
he lost no time in trying for a share of the 
applause which had greeted my success. 
And right there was where he made the 
mistake of his life. 

The moment he shot from the level I 
gave the word to a couple of the men and 
they made a dash for a boat; but John 
beat them to the water. I think he 
recognized his danger before half-way 
down the slope. His feet slipped from 
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the coasters and swung out like the arms 
of the “governor” on an old-fashioned 
sawmill engine, but, unlike them, were 
powerless in the way of regulating the 
speed. Stopping or turning were alike 
out of the question, and when I saw him 
release the handle-bars and throw his 
arms as wide as his legs had previously 
swung, I was quite prepared for what 
followed. The wheel wobbled just a trifle 
as it struck the level, but its course was 
still direct towards the farther shore, and 
it looked at first as though it was going 
to go all the way without stopping. But 
it didn’t. Long John was a long time 
going to the bottom and an equally long 
time in coming back—principally because 
it was no fool of a journey either way. 
At last, however, his head shot above the 
surface, and he paddled lustily to meet 
the boat. Some of the bovs advised him 
to go back after his wheel, but he only 
answered them with remarks quite un- 
suitable for publication. I suppose it 
would have proven a fruitless quest, for 
“de punches in de tiahs” had doubtless 
robbed them of all buoyancy and the 
wheel was even then hugging close to 
the mud beneath a good ten feet of water. 

That night I was permitted to credit 
Long John with the work of his “ incom- 
petent”’ substitute, and also with seven 
hours labor performed by himself. The 
cold bath, aided by a second visit to my 
jug, had quite cured him of his tempo- 
rary indisposition, and he never again 
evinced an inclination to neglect his work 
—even for the transcendent pleasure of 
a coast awheel down the smooth slope of 
the levee. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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A MISSISSIPPI RIVER GOOSE HUNT. 


By EMIL HENDRICH. 





HEN the leaves of Autumn began to pro- 
claim by their color that the hunting season 
of 1896 was about to open, I lost all desire for 
work and cared little to further any aim than the 
aim with a shot-gun. Having made the trip to- 
gether with four other sportsmen in the winter of 
1894-95, it was not a hard undertaking to get 
the boys in line for another trip. After arranging 
the usual preliminaries, we purchased a house 

boat and “shoved off” for New Orleans. 

With gun, decoys and rubber boots, 
Wild idle is the life we lead; 


O’er marshes, sand-bars, field and woods 
We wander where the wild-fowl feed. 


The cold wind moans a lullaby, 

Beneath the boat the currents sweep; 
We slumber on the restless waves 

In Nature’s cradle rocked to sleep. 














Our boat was a masterpiece of the cabinet-maker's art. The cabin was built 
of the “finest” second-grade yellow pine and was lighted by two stained glass 
windows. By way of explanation I might say that the windows were badly stained. 
The cabin was ventilated by means of a number of knot-holes, which were judi- 
ciously placed wherever they happened to come. There was a door at each end of 
the boat; here also to avoid conventionality we used two second-hand doors of 
different patterns. The doors were elegantly grained by artists of the Painter’s 
Union (years ago). One corner of the boat was fitted for a kitchen, which included 
a cook-stove (model of 1869), a handsome cupboard made of an empty shoe-box, 
which was well stocked with antique china and glassware, and such other utensils 
which are used in preparing digestibles for hungry sportsmen. One side of the 
rear door was draped with several dish towels, while the other was draped with face 
towels. Our wardrobe contained a numberof crusty hunting suits of corduroy and 
ducking, as well as a few ‘‘decent” suits which were used only on state occasions. 
Our bunks swung on hinges like those in the Pullman cars. (Of course ours were 
the more comfortable—it not being necessary to fold yourself into a knot in order 
to get into them, as obtains in the case of the sleepers first above mentioned.) We 
were everlastingly rocked by steamboat waves. Having this in view when we built 
the bunks we arranged them in such a way that a man falling out of one bunk 
would be caught in the bunk below. The monotony of the bare walls was relieved 
by a number of fine pictures—masterpieces of the cigarette and soap-advertisers’ art. 
Our chairs were also unconventional. Some of them were profusely decorated. 
The decorations indicated that the chairs had at one time contained two dozen cans 
of tomatoes or something else. Our Library contained about a hundred volumes 
of those morbid hallucinations known as novels by some of the best (advertised) 
writers of the day. Our gymnastic apparatus consisted of the following chest, 
muscle and appetite developers—namely: an axe, a sawbuck and saw, two shovels 
for digging pits, and several pairs of oars. 
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We left St. Louis November 1, 1896. 
Several friends went with us as far as 
Jefferson Barracks, which is about fifteen 
miles south of St. Louis. We kept a log- 
book record of all the important events, 
including a record of the game killed by 
each man. The log-book serves as a 
convenient reference for settling disputes 
as to the time and place of happening of 
any event. We hunted geese most of 
the time; hunting small game only when 
we wanted it for our table. We soon be- 
came proficient goose-shooters ; however, 
our shooting abilities were not limited to 
geese. Each man took his turn at cook- 
ing; consequently he was as expert as 
a biscuit-shooter as he was as a goose- 
shooter. 

The swamp and lake region begins at 
Cairo, Illinois. We formally opened the 
war here. Our main hunting grounds 
were the barren sand-bars along the river. 
The geese feed in the lakes and swamps 
in the interior and fly back and forth to 
the sand-bars at almost any hour of the 
day or night. We would place our de- 
coys on a conspicuous place on a sand- 
bar and then get into a pit near the de- 
coys. Our experience has taught us that 
the best results can be obtained when 
each man hunts by himself. Thus each 
man can place his decoys to suit his own 
fancy and can shoot when he gets ready. 
This also does away with all disputes as 
to who killed the geese. There is usually 
one goose in a flock which is more con- 
spicuous than the rest ; when several men 
are hunting together they will all shoot 
at this goose. We used our voices to 
call geese in preference to the artificial 
calls which are on the market, as the 
sand which is continually blowing in upon 
you soon puts the artificial call hors de 
combat. We have studied the goose lan- 
guage for several seasons and have five 
different calls in our repertoire of goose 
music. We use different calls—accord- 
ing to the size of the flock, the distance 
away, etc., of the geese to be decoyed. 
To one who has never shot a goose it 
might seem that they would be an easy 
mark. However, hitting a goose and 
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killing a goose, are two different things. 
A wounded goose will fly as long as he 
has a breath of life left. On one occasion 
I shot a gander at short range with BB 
shot. He flew about a half-mile and then 
dropped. On examining him, we found 
that he had been hit with nineteen shot 
—most of them going all the way through. 
In view of this gameness of the wild 
goose, I think he deserves the title of 
King of Game Birds which is usually 
accorded the wild turkey. 

It is a most beautiful and exciting sight 
to watch a flock of geese from the time 
they first appear as a small streak in the 
sky until they are in range. When the 
geese migrate they fly very high. After 
they have located in a certain neighbor- 
hood they fly just above the trees. It 
requires great skill to induce a migratory 
flock to come down from a great height. 
If you succeed, you will see a most in- 
teresting sight. They tumble from a 
great height by making a number of con- 
secutive dives through the air. They will 
fold their wings and drop maybe a hun- 
dred feet; then catch wing again, to 
steady themselves before making a sec- 
ond dive; and so on until they come 
within a hundred feet of the ground. 
They then finish by sailing the rest of 
the way to the decoys. Their colors be- 
come more and more distinct; next you 
can hear the flutter of their wings; then 
they all stretch out their feet, preparatory 
to alighting; and then alight. Several 
times we had them alight as close as five 
yards from a pit. One of the boys 
claimed that a goose came so close to 
him that he could taste it. We would 
let them come as close as twenty or 
twenty-five yards and then stand up in 
the pit and “hand it to ’em.”’ 

This sight makes a lasting impression 
on any one who has an appreciation for 
the beautiful in his soul. I have shot 
many kinds of game but when I am ina 
pit on a sand-bar and see a flock of a 
hundred geese heading for my decoys I 
am as close to the shooter’s paradise as 
I ever expect to get. 

We reached Island No. 8 on the day 




















before Christmas. We placed our pits on 
the bar within sight of a saw-mill which 
was situated on the upper end of the is- 
land. The mill had shut down for the 
holidays. The employés (who had sub- 
sisted on salt pork for the past year) were 
craving for something else for their 
Christmas dinner. No sooner had we 
killed two geese when they came over to 
the pits and bought them. The others 
followed and gave their orders for geese 
and then retired to the.bank and awaited 
the next flock. As soon as a goose 
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photographers, candy-makers, store 
boats, medicine boats, fortune tellers, 
mechanics, and fakirs of every deccription. 
The majority of the floating population 
have ‘‘been down before.’”” Some boast 
of having made the trip as many as fif- 
teen times. Some of the parties who are 
making their first trip afford much amuse- 
ment by the foolhardy method they pur- 
sue in fooling with the mighty Father of 
Waters. The presence of a great many 
strange faces in Heaven is caused by the 
restless desire of green rivermen, who 























“THE RAINMAKER.’’—A Typical House Boat. 


would strike the ground we could hear 
them shout, ‘‘That’s mine!” and see 
them come running to claim their goose 
before it got cold. We killed eight that 
day. 

The next morning the geese seemed 
to be ‘‘on to our racket”’ and would not 
decoy. We succeeded in killing only 
one the second day. We then “cut 
loose’’ again and moved on in search of 
a new bar. A never-ending string of 
shanty boats navigate down the river at 
this season of the year. There are many 
hunting parties. Besides these there are 


are imbued with the idea that all they 
have to do is to untie their boat and let 
her float. 

We frequently had occasion to help 
shanty boaters who had been beached by 
a storm. A few of these boats were 
named, but most of them were not. One 
of the most unique was a sail-boat which 
bore the name 77zme, while a skiff tied be- 
hind it was named Behind Time. We 
soon became acquainted with all the 
shanty boaters. When we reached a 
town of any size we would find as many 
as fifteen or twenty sojourning there for 
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a few days. Our association with them 
was interesting and pleasant, as they 
were well versed in travel. There were 
a number of musicians among them— 
banjo, guitar, and mandolin artists pre- 
dominating. Besides these there were a 
number of French harp and accordeon 
fiends who were ever playing that old 
chestnut ‘‘The Mockingbird.” 

The winter of ’96-97 was unusually 
stormy and rough. On January 1, 1897, 
we were caught ina storm. We started 
out as usual in the morning. Soon 
clouds came up, which were followed by 
a strong wind. Before we could get to 
shore we were caught in a hurricane 
which drove our boat against a cut bank, 
composed of sand and about thirty feet 
high. We managed to get into a small 
eddy which offered a little protection. 
There was a small, sloping bank about 
five feet wide where we hastily drove our 
pegs and tied the ropes. The storm in- 
creased—the wind carrying clouds of 


yellow sand which showed conspicuously - 


against the dark background of the storm 
clouds—and the awful waves, splashing 
over the deck of the boat, presented a 
spectacle that would make the oldest 
riverman feel nervous. The waves washed 
the bank away so fast that we had to 
drive seventeen pegs—re-placing each 
one as its position caved in. The waves 
came with such force that our boat was 
raised and bumped so violently against 
the bank that we expected to see it in 
splinters at any moment. To add to the 
danger of the situation, the high cut bank 
was rapidly undermining and caving 
down in chunks weighing several tons 
each. All chance of moving during the 
storm was out of the question; and there 
we were, wading in the water up to our 
waists and trying to save our outfit. The 
situation was growing worse every min- 
ute. The small bank which formed an 
eddy was now washed away and we were 
unprotected against the combined force 
of waves and current. We loaded the 
front end with about seven hundred 
pounds of mud, which served to keep 
the boat from butting against the bank. 


We then constructed a breakwater by 
sinking our jo boats and filling them with 
sand. This prevented the waves from 
undermining the bank, which threatened 
to crush us. The storm lasted three 
hours, while a strong wind which followed 
lasted for three days longer. A number 
of shanty boats were wrecked, while some 
tore their ropes and were driven before 
the storm. 

Goose shooting between St. Louis and 
Memphis was poor. There was an abun- 
dance of geese, but they had been de- 
coyed so much that they worked very 
unsatisfactorily. One of the parties which 
was responsible for this was one which 
had started from St. Louis about two 
weeks prior to our departure. This party 
included my brother. They travelled in 
a boat which bore the name of Rainmaker. 
We hunted with indifferent success until 
we reached Cottonwood Point, Missouri. 
There we saw no less than fifteen hundred 
geese. We put in our pits and prepared 
to make a killing ; but were greatly disap- 
pointed, as they would not decoy at all. 
We killed only one here. That night we 
held a council. of war, and decided that, 
first of all, we must pass the Rainmaker. 
All this time the Rainmakers were keep- 
ing their eyes open for us. They knew 
that if we got ahead of them, the result 
would be disastrous to their expedition. 
We left Cottonwood Point determined 
not to make another stop until we had 
passed the enemy. We started early and 
ran as late as light would permit. We 
took turns at the oars and made steam- 
boat time. We sighted the enemy on the 
afternoon of the fourth day's run. They 
were handicapped in regard to knowing 
our boat. They had received information 
from other shanty boaters regarding our 
boat; but, as there were a number of 
boats whose description tallied with ours, 
there was lots of room for doubt. After 
sighting the Rainmaker we pulled to the 
opposite side of the river and “played 
’‘possum”’ until we had passed them. We 
reached Memphis the following day and 
landed in shanty-boat town at the mouth 
of Wolf River. Here we met a hunting 
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party from St. Louis—among whom was 
one Meyers of our acquaintance. We 
swore Meyers to secrecy and moved out 
—landing again just below the Memphis 
bridge. We landed here to avoid the 
Rainmakers whom we were expecting to 
drop in at any minute. They came in 
the following day; met Meyers; and at 
once made enquiries about a blue boat 
and its gang of goose-shooters. Meyers 
of course ‘didn’t know a thing.’’ They 
stayed there several days when, at an un- 
guarded moment, Meyers gave us away. 
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boat was tied. The weather was now 
cold and windy, with an occasional snow- 
storm thrown in. On returning that 
night we found the Raznmaker tied beside 
our boat. Her party numbered five men. 
After the usual jollying we had a social 
game of cards. We decided to hunt to- 
gether a few days and fight it out by see- 
ing who could kill the most geese. After 
the first two days we had vaccinated seven 
geese to the Rainmakers’ one. On the 
third day they killed five and we killed 
none. The fourth day we worked a large 




















THE DECOYS.—‘ Our hunting grounds were the barren sand-bars along the river.”’ 





They at once cut loose and started in 
pursuit. We had a good start on them 
by this time. Goose shooting was excel- 
lent, owing to the fact that most of the 
hunting parties had wound up at Mem- 
phis. The geese were decoying to per- 
fection and we were enjoying a cinch. 
We had things all to ourselves for two 
weeks and were slugging geese to our 
heart’s content on a bar opposite O. K. 
Landing, Tennessee, when the Rainmaker 
again came around the bend. The bar 
on which we were hunting was on the 
opposite side of the river from where our 





bar about four miles above Helena, Ark- 
ansaw. To make things more exciting 
another party of three goose-hunters 
drifted in and put their pits on the same 
bar. There were eight sets of decoys on 
the bar at one time. As soon as a flock 
of geese hove in sight each man exerted 
his calling and decoying tactics to the ut- 
most. The sight was most amusing. 
The geese would be heading for one set 
of decoys; but, just before they were in 
range, they would turn and go to another 
set. Atthe windup the Rainmakers had 
sixteen geese and five ducks, while we 
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had fourteen geese and six ducks to our 
credit. 

We got the art of calling down toa 
science. Whenever we saw a large gan- 
der flying about alone we would imitate 
a young female: this invariably brought 
him down to the decoys. We took de- 
light in deceiving other hunters who 
would sneak on our decoys. We would 
give out a few short alarm calls to make 
them believe that they were sneaking on 
the real thing. They would come within 
long range and cut loose; and we would 
then stand up in our pits and give them 
the “equine giggle.” 

The shooting steadily improved every 
day ; and the sport had between Arkan- 
saw City, Arkansaw, and Lake Provi- 
dence, Louisiana, was the best on the 
trip. On a bar across the river from 
Gaines’ Landing, Arkansaw, we made a 
killing. The bar was about two miles 
long. Its lower end was somewhat 
higher than the upper one, and was cov- 
ered with willows and dewberry vines, 
while a pocket slough separated part of 
the bar from the main shore. Two of 
our men had left us at Helena—leaving 
only two of our ship’s company to finish 
the trip. We placed one set of decoys at 
the upper end of the bar and one at the 
head of the slough. The geese would 
come up the slough, and then fly over 
the bar. The first man would “hand it 
to 'em’’ and keep them moving up the 
bar; then, as they passed over my pit, I 
would “throw it to ’em."’ The ducks 
also followed this line of flight and shared 
the same fate as the geese. At intervals, 
when the geese were not flying, we 
amused ourselves with the swamp rab- 
bits on the lower end of the bar. Shoot- 
ing swamp rabbits in the dewberry vines 
was fine sport. We worked this bar for 
five days and killed twenty-eight geese, 
ten ducks, sixteen rabbits and a few quail. 
Here the Rainmakers caught up with us 
again. They put in two days on this bar 
and killed about a dozen geese and as 
many ducks. Near Arkansaw City, while 
walking over the arid waste of sand ona 
sand-bar on a dreary evening in mid- 
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winter we found a bottle containing a 
message from a young lady, requesting 
that the finder drop her a few lines. The 
address given was a town in Indiana. [ 
wrote her a peaches-and-cream letter, 
describing our magnificent steam launch 
and so forth. Instead of opening a cor- 
respondence with a “rich and beautiful 
heiress,’ I did not even get an answer. 

We were now making respectable bags 
almost daily. We struck the next cinch 
on,a bar opposite Cariola, Arkansaw. 
The bar did not cover more than two 
acres and was: situated at the head ofa 
slough which was the fly-way for the 
geese. From our pits we could see down 
the slough for a distance of a mile or so. 
The flight began about 9 o'clock in the 
morning and lasted till about 11 a. m. 
In that time we ‘“vaccinated”’ seventeen 
geese and six mallards. The next morn- 
ing it was raining, and we did not get into 
the pits till 10 o’clock. However, we 
killed five geese and three mallards. We 
then pulled up stakes because the weather 
was turning warm and it was necessary 
to dispose of our game before it spoiled. 
The shooting while the flight lasted was 
magnificent. Hardly would the smoke 
from one volley have cleared away ere 
another flock would swing into sight. 
They came in such quick succession that 
we barely had time to pick up the dead 
and crippled geese. We made decoys 
of the dead geese by propping up their 
heads with a willow fork. It was an un- 
written law of fate that the geese would 
always come in on us before we could 
dig our pits. In cold weather we would 
leave the pits for an hour or so to go to 
the main shore and hunt rabbits and 
quail until we got our blood in circula- 
tion and then would come back to our 
respective stations. During the month 
of January we had to carry an axe to cut 
through the frozen crust on the sand- 
bars. We frequently shot from our pits 
in a driving snow-storm ; and some times 
it would be so cold that we would have 
to build fires in them. The moment we 


saw a flock of geese we would cover the 
fires. Arkansaw and Mississippi have 
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what is known as a great levee system. 
Certainly, they levy on anybody who 
chances to run into their grasp. Their 
special delight was to nail the store-boat 
men and the hunters and give them “the 
full extent of the law.” The “law” is 
usually construed by an Injustice of the 
Peace who bears the name of Magistrate. 

We did not pay much attention to 
turkey hunting. However, we took a 
few turkey hunts just for a change. 
While in our pits on a bar near Osceola, 
Arkansaw, four turkeys came trotting 
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There were many trading boats on the 


river. The traders attracted their cus- 
tomers by means of a bugle. All the 
natives know the meaning of the bugle 
calls. Their bugle blasts sounded beau- 
tifully as they echoed and re-echoed from 
the woods on a still evening. There are 
a number of old battle fields along the 
river—the most notable being the old 
forts at Columbus, Fort Pillow, Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg, and the National 
Cemeteries at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, 
Baton Rouge and Natchez. 











‘“‘The Rainmakers had sixteen geese.”’ 


across the bar—evidently going for water. 
Our pits and decoys were situated near 
their path. The country was well settled 
around there and we thought at first that 
they were tame turkeys. They came 
closer and closer until they stood between 
the decoys: by this time we were satis- 
fied that they were wild ones and fired. 
We killed two and crippled one more. 
The fourth one jumped up and flew for 
the timber, without leaving his address 
and without saying Good-bye. The crip- 
pled one also made for the timber and 
got away. 


The scenery at this time of year is not 
of the kind that will send a poet into rap- 
tures. The landscapes consisted of a 
boundless stretch of brown trees on both 
sides of the river: this being occasionally 
interspersed with a sand-bar and a few 
rack heaps. Our exercise on this trip 
was invigorating in the extreme. The 
day’s work usually ran as follows: we 
would run the boat about ten miles or so 
until we came to a good goose bar and 
then tie up. We would then explore the 
bar. This necessitated a walk of a mile 
or two. Finding a suitable place, we 
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would dig our pits: this required the 
handling of several cubic yards of sand. 
Naturally our appetites were rapacious 
when we returned to camp at night. 

A short distance below Greenville, 
Mississippi, on the Arkansaw side, we 
witnessed some fishing on a large scale. 
A number of fishermen were seining a 
lake for shovel cat-fish. The enterprise 
was run by a Chicago concern. The 
shovel cat commands a very low price 
when sold as such. However, he serves 
admirably for two imitations: his flesh 
resembles the flesh of the salmon in grain 
and color, and the eggs make an excel- 
lent counterfeit for Russian caviar. The 
eggs of the shovel cat are of a dark blue 
color, while those of other fishes are 
white. By virtue of this color they an- 
swer for the counterfeit of caviar. The 
eggs were canned at the lake, while the 
flesh was sent to Chicago, where it was 
converted into “genuine Columbia River 
salmon.” We hunted a number of lakes 
and swamps at various points along the 
route. The lakes are very interesting 
from different standpoints, but from a 
hunting standpoint they are not a success. 
If you are lucky enough to strike a lake 
when a flight of ducks happens to be 
stopping there, you will get good shoot- 
ing. But your chances of finding a flight 
are small. 

The geese make a fatal mistake by 
keeping up that constant chattering and 
honking when they fly back and forth 
from the lakes, as this gives one warning 
and allows you time to get into your pit 
and prepare for battle. Old hunters 
claim that the females are the ones who 
do the chattering. However, I can not 
vouch for this. Large flocks are invari- 
ably harder to decoy than small flocks, 
as there are always some old and wise 
geese among them who are suspicious. 
We killed most of our geese at distances 
between thirty-five and seventy yards. 
To make a double on a flock when high 
in air is a beautiful sight. You can see 
the feathers fly before the bird begins to 
drop. When you hear two ten-pound 
geese strike the ground you are overcome 
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with a feeling of satisfaction which is 
worth going miles to experience. We 
noticed several goose hunters who used 
live geese for decoys: they are not a suc- 
cess—mainly on account of the bother 
in transporting them. The largest flock 
of live decoys we saw numbered eight 
geese. 

Shooting swamp rabbits is fine sport. 
The swamp rabbit resembles the cotton- 
tail in appearance but is much larger— 
weighing from four to six pounds each. 
I have killed as many as eight in an hour. 
The best place to find them is in the dew- 
berry vines. When you lug a bag of 
eight or ten of these for a mile or two 
you will somewhat lose interest in shoot- 
ing this kind of game. 

The Mississippi River is called the 
Father of Waters. Since the last flood I 
am convinced that nobody will dispute 
its right to that name. It is everlastingly 
changing its course. A man living in 
Tennessee one day may find that the river 
has taken a short cut during the night 
and has placed his land on the opposite 
side of the great highway. The river 
was now rapidly rising and the hunting 
season was drawing toaclose. We were 
informed that the floed was caused by 
the unusual rainfall throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Upon investigating, how- 
ever, we found that it was caused by a 
bargeload of baking powder which had 
been sunk on the Upper River—the bak- 
ing powder causing the waters to raise. 

During the month of March there were 
many violent storms. By this time the 
river had pretty well covered the low 
lands, and many pitiful sights were to be 
seen in those districts. One of the most 
touching was to watch the bugs, lizards 
and small insects commit suicide when 
they were surrounded by water and saw 
that their last hopes had vanished. They 
all committed suicide the same way. 
They would make for our boat and then 
go straightway for the molasses pitcher; 
climb up on it; take a last farewell look 
about them; and then jump into the 
sweet bye and bye. The sight of death 
every time we used molasses—as well as 
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Steamer ‘‘Sunshine’’ in Mississippi River at Osceola, Arkansaw. 
Amateur Photo by Gro. W. KreseL, Dubuque, Iowa. 











the extra molasses bill—cast a deep 
gloom over our entire party. 

During the hunting season we lived on 
the fat of the land. As the hunting 
season was now practically over, the grub 
question became somewhat serious. We 
tried fishing for a while. The fish, how- 
ever, seemed to be of the Roman faith— 
for they positively refused to touch the 
meat we had on our hooks during Lent. 
Here are a few extracts from our log book: 


Marco# 10, 1897.—Tied to the top of a tree this evening. 
Have not seen land for the past week. Ate our last dish- 
rag to-day; also had a dish of young willow leaves. The 
water rose several hundred yards last night. 

MARCH 11, 1897.—Water so high that we can touch the 
stars with a pole. Knocked several cans of condensed 
milk out of the Milky Way last night. Had a piece of 
tarpaper from the roof for dinner to-day. The town of 
Floodville, Arkansaw, floated by at noon to-day. Water 
still rising. 

MARCH 12, 1897.—Four plantations, a court house and 
several small towns floated by to-day. Had a feather 
duster soaked in coal oil for dinner to-day. A constella- 
tion of stars, known as the Big Dipper, struck our smoke- 
stack last night, as it was passing over our boat. The 
stack knocked a hole in the dipper. The dipper must 
have been filled with water; for a terrible deluge fol- 
lowed. Three more levees broke on account of this 
deluge. 

MAROH 13, 1897.—Passed over the spot where Green- 
ville, Mississippi, is submerged. Went down in a diving 
bell to the town. Business in high-water pants, diving 
bells and life-preservers reported brisk. Two counties 


from Mississippi floated by to-day. River rose another 
half-mile last night. Ate the decoys to-day. 

MARCH 14, 1897.—Passed over the town of Lake Provi- 
dence to-day. We know it was the town by the number 
and size of the bubbles which were coming up at the 
place. Ate a lot of old paper shells to-day. 

The great flood and the coming of 
Spring changed the country so as to look 
beautiful. The birds of spring were warb- 
ling in the flooded forests. The broad 
expanse of water extended as far as the 
eye could reach. Everywhere could be 
seen houses, fences and towns, partly 
submerged; every now and then we 
could see horses and cattle standing 
knee-deep in the water. These scenes 
would discount anything that Venice 
could boast of. When we tied up in the 
evening the negroes from the neighbor- 
hood would paddle to our boat in their 
little dugout canoes—singing in their 
characteristic chant and apparently as 
happy as they could be. 
sing some silly ditty which expressed 
their freedom of mind, as 

“T ain’t got no money, and don’t want none,” etc. 

About nine-tenth’s of the population 
in the river bottoms are negroes. Finan- 
cially they are not worth a cent. On one 
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occasion a negro wanted to buy a jo boat 
from us. We asked him four dollars for 
the boat. He did not have the required 
capital to buy it and skirmished over the 
surrounding country to try to raise 
enough to buy the boat, but failed to 
raise it. What little stock the negroes 
possessed was drowned because they did 
not have the money to pay the freight to 
have it taken to other places. The steam- 
boats refused to take any freight for them 
if the money was not forthcoming. They 
live in shanties which belong to the plant- 
ers. Their houses are poorly furnished, 
therefore they are not worried in the 
least when overtaken by the flood, as 
they have nothing to lose. They were 
well aware of the fact that some body 
would feed them somehow, and therefore 
looked on the flood as giving them a va- 
cation. This is a great country for a 
young man with a future: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


They have a flood of this kind about 
three times a year down here. Ifa young 
man has decided on the vocation he 
wishes to follow, he has simply to sit on 
the bank and wait until some concern 
answering the description of his wants 
comes floating along. At this time of 
the year you can catch anything from a 
plantation to a furniture factory all 
equipped and ready for business. 

This river trip gave us an opportunity 
to compare the present flight of game 
birds and birds in general with the flights 
I used to see on the river fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Where we used to see flocks 
of ducks, blackbirds and whippoorwills 
that would fairly hide the sun, we now 
saw but small, ragged bands. The ex- 
termination of song and insectivorous 
birds is keeping pace with the extermina- 
tion of our game. In the years to come 
the sportsman will have to cultivate some 
other form of sport to take the place of 
his once favorite pastime. I look on this 
extermination as inevitable. While there 
is yet time, I expect to take a number of 
hunts on a large scale, like the one this 
article portrays, and then let my gun and 
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loading tools go to rust. Our fondest 
recollections are those of realizations we 
enjoyed while pursuing our favorite pas- 
times—having time to follow the dicta- 
tion of our fancies and having no definite 
duty to perform. 

When we reached Vicksburg the hunt- 
ing season had virtually closed. Two of 
the Rainmakers left for home, while the 
others decided to go all the way to the 
jumping-off place with us. The high 
water had now reached its climax. It 
was the highest water ever recorded here. 
All the shanty boaters had gone into 
harbor to await the receding of the river. 
Navigation was now dangerous on ac- 
count of the number of broken levees and 
the strong currents which were every- 
where drawing into the timber. Despite 
these dangers, we pushed on; and, al- 
though we had a number of close calls, 
we reached Baton Rouge all right. We 
spent several weeks here. The water now 
began to recede as fast as it had come up. 
One of the industries of the river men at 
this time—which was the month of June 
—is shrimp catching. The river is liter- 
ally teeming with shrimp. The shrimp 
are caught in traps made of sacks, bar- 
rels or boxes, which are baited with corn- 
meal. One man usually sets as many as 
fifteen or twenty of these traps. He looks 
at them at intervals of three or four hours 
and takes out the shrimp. The country 
between Memphis and Baton Rouge was 
a cotton-producing country; while from 
Baton Rouge to the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi was one vast sugar-cane and rice- 
producing expanse. Sugar mills can be 
seen in almost any direction. The country 
between Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
has a much more civilized appearance 
than that on the Upper River. Instead 
of the boundless stretches of timber there 
is a continuous string of sugar and rice 
plantations. While at Baton Rouge we 
became acquainted with a party of young 
men who were contemplating a trip on 
the Gulf of Mexico forthe summer. They 
invited us to join their party. This in- 
vitation was gladly accepted, as we were 
anxious to put in the summer fishing and 
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sailing on the Gulf Coast. Their party 
made the trip from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans in the shanty boat with us. We 
then put their schooner in shape and as 
I am closing this article we are putting 
in the necessary provisions, preparatory 
to starting on a three-months’ fishing and 
sailing cruise towards Mobile, Pensacola 
and beyond. 

In this article I have tried to give the 
Sports Afield Family an idea of what a 
mouthful of sport is like. A day in the 
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By REV. W. H. 


INE host Tarbell of the Hotel 
Winona will doubtless remember 
two alleged fishermen who came up from 
the south country one night in June, 1890, 
and who, after having made a display of 
poles, reels, flies, togs, etc., that must have 
cost something away up among the hun- 
dreds, gave him to understand that, by 
comparison with their High Mighti- 
nesses, the Parson and Vancey (who had 
been telling them some things to their 
advantage that they might not miss a 
good day’s sport on the morrow) didn’t 
know “even a little bit” about catching 
trout,and were probably trying to fool 
them, any way. 

“Gilmore Valley has been a good 

- stream, but it is all fished out now, and 
you will make a better fist of it, I think, 
if you try Pleasant Valley,” the Parson 
had told them at parting. 

“We think we will try Gilmore, just 
the same, though,” said one of their 
‘“‘nibs”’ in an aside to the other, and 
gained thereby an approving smile from 
Mine Host, who overheard the remark 
and was far too polite as a landlord not 
to further the self-conceit of such prom- 
ising guests. 

* . * * 

“Ting—a—ling—ling!” So said the Par- 
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country once or twice during the hunting 
season, is only the merest taste. Very 
little benefit can be derived from such a 
homce pathic dose. For any one who 
would like to restore his tranquility of 
mind, and particularly for a sportsman 
who wishes to put a “colored” page 
in his life’s history, I know of no more 
invigorating, interesting and exciting trip 
than a winter's shanty boating on our 
glorious old Mississippi. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


HAPPENED STORY. 
KNOWLTON. 


son's telephone bell at daybreak the next 
morning, and routing him from his beauty 
slumbers to respond rather crossly, if it 
must be said: 

‘Well, who is it?.and what is it?” 

“It’s me—Vancey.” (Don't mind Van- 
cey’s grammar, he’s off for the Klondvke 
now.) “Don't you think this is going to 
be a good day for ‘Ginthers’? Maybe 
we can git some of them big fellers. Ris- 
in’ temperature. Goin’ to rain.” 

“Tf that is Gus Becker or Vancey, I 
just wish they would mind their busi- 
ness,” interjected the Parson’s wife, who 
really liked these gentlemen but who 
never became reconciled to a way they 
had of ordering meals for her husband 
“at all hours.” 

“All right. 
Parson. 

You see, some days previous to this, the 
Parson and Vancey had tried “ Ginther’s,” 
with small success, it is true, but still to 
determine that there were a few ‘“‘ good 
ones” there, and that these were for catch- 
ing, if only a day could be found especi- 
ally favorable. And that was just what 


Ginther’s it is!” said the 


this day proved. At noon Vancey had 
taken eleven, and the Parson eight, all 
fine ones,and running together about ten 
ounces each. 
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“Wonder if them slick fellers have got 
anything like these?” said Vancey, chuck- 
ling, as he and the Parson neared the top 
of the divide that overlooked the Gilmore 
Valley, down which lay their easiest way 
home. 

What the Parson said is not recorded. 
In a few moments, however, the twain had 
come opposite the springs where the 
brook takes its rise in a great pasture; 
and then, Vancey once more: 

“Say, Parson, I’ve heerd you and Morey 
tell about what you used to ketch in this 
crick, but, somehow, I never got to try it. 
S’pose we could ketch some in it to-day?” 

‘I doubt it very much,” responded the 
Parson with a half sigh. “All the small 
boys in town got on to the lay two years 
ago,and they must have skinned it by 
now. Still,no harm totry. Plenty of 
time. Only four. You get out here and 
begin, and I'll drive down to Parkhurst’s 
and hitch, and fish back to meet you.” 

But the hitching done, his first obser- 
vation was of three people fishing down- 
stream in the field above, but still too dis- 
tant for a recognition of their persons. 

“Guess I won't bother them, though,” 
he said to himself,and turned down for 
his own fishing, instead of up,as agreed 
upon with Vancey. And then, he fished 
and fished—riffle after riffle, and hole 
after hole, thirty rods or so; but all to no 
purpose. Nota strike did he get; nota 
nibble even. The ghosts of other days 
were there—a full thousand of them, but 
no present trout. It was an aggravation, 
greater even than Morey’s taunting voice 
coming to him at a later day, and across 
the chasm of a continent,and of years. 
Then he came to the last hole of the 
stretch—the one just at the foot of the 
“Trishman’s.” Headed by a rushing riffle, 
and footed by overhanging willows, it was 
an ideal feeding and lurking place. Many 
had been the whale, or less, that he had 
gathered from it in days that were 
gone—but now! “Oh dear! what is the 
use?” groaned the Parson,as he lazily 
made his cast, and half-minded not to 
make it atall, “Whatisthe use? Well 
—but—” A rush,a whizz,a short fight, 
and the landing of the finest trout he had 
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ever taken from Gilmore Creek: black 
as Erebus from his long lurking among 
the shades; his spots, like a constellation 
of rubies on velvet; and his weight, about 
twelve ounces. Such was the interrup- 
tion of the Parson’s soliloquy, which 
doubtless had now been continued with a 
“Whoop” or something of the sort, only 
that, on looking up, he perceived at a little 
distance the three fishermen approaching 
him from above. They were his two 
friends of the night before at the hotel, 


and a boy that they had taken along with . 


them fora guide. He was surprised and 
said it, half audibly. Evidently,they had 
not followed his kindly pointers, but had 
taken him at the opposite of his word; 
and probably they had empty creels. But 
they had seen his last take. Good! 
Perhaps he could teach them something. 
So, not seeming to have observed the 
intruders, he set about the dressing of his 
prize—all kicking though it still was. 
He would have it look as nearly as pos- 
ble like its fellows from “ Ginther’s,” when 
it should come to lie with them. Oh, 
the guile of the man! 

“Atrout. Pretty good size!’’ said the 
foremost of the party, half-questioning and 
half-commenting, as the Parson slipped 
his now cleaned quarry in along with the 
others and extended his surprised recog- 
nition. 

“ Biggest fish I ever see ketched in this 
crick,” volunteered the boy. 

“Yes, pretty fair. The biggest to-day, 
I guess,” replied the Parson. 

Then the other took a hand: “ Do you 
usually clean your fish when they are 
alive like that?” asked he with a squeam- 
ish shudder. 

“Not always, but sometimes—that is, 
not generally unless I am ready to go 
home, as Iam now.” This, with a suited 
action of beginning to unjoint, but blush- 
ing a little, since remembering that truth 
was ever an exact science. 

Meantime, the boy had lifted the lid 
of the Parson’s creel and looked in. 
“Look a-here!” he cried. “You fellers 
don’t know nothin’ about ketchin’ fish. 
Look a-here!” 


They looked and were aghast: and 
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well they might have been. Nine trout 
like those in the Parson’s creel are seen 
only once in many days. 

“ How long have you been here?” was 
the next question, but fortunate as to its 
form. 

The Parson took out his watch, ap- 
peared to study the hands for a moment, 
and then replied slowly: ‘A little over 
an hour, I believe.” 

“‘And we have been here ever. since 
five o’clock this morning, and have only 
caught three little fingerlings,” returned 
one of the unfortunates, reflectively, but 
not without bitterness. 

“You. should have gone to Pleasant 
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Valley, as I said last night. They are 
easier there, and easier to learn on, I 
think,” said the Parson, with a soothing 
patronage at which no offence could be 
taken. 

“Well I guess they ain't. Them fel- 
lers couldn’t ketch a chub if he was tied 
on!” said the boy—ducking as from an 
expected blow, and putting out for home 
through the bushes. 

Then Vancey came up and offered the 
pair a dollar and a half for their outfits, 
which was rather rubbing it in the Par- 
son thought, and didn’t hesitate to say so. 

Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 


A PROFESSIONAL AMATEUR. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


OR all that the citizens knew to the 
contrary, Colonel Goshen’s coming 
to Hackneyville had been due solely to 
accident. Strangers were not commonly 
welcomed in that particular Tennessee 
neighborhood, but a general exception 
had been made in the Colonel’s favor. 
He was Judge Billings’ guest; the Judge 
therefore tacitly vouched for him; and 
he was in consequence accorded the “ glad 
hand” by men who, under other circum- 
stances, would have met with levelled 
Winchesters his friendly advances. 
The Judge had but recently returned 
from his annual visit to Nashville and had 


encountered the Colonel on the train.. 


There was something in the appearance 
of his fellow traveller which appealed 
strongly to Billings’ fancy and his first 
steps towards a better acquaintanceship 
had been quite cordially received. In five 
minutes’ conversation it was discovered 
that the Colonel had commanded a com- 
pany at Stone River and Pittsburg Land- 
ing,and he readily remembered hearing 
of Private Billings’ gallantry in both en- 
gagements. Of course, ¢hat clinched the 
matter. The Judge immediately grew 





confidential upon the matter of his per- 
sonal business in Nashville; cigars were 
lighted and corks pulled; and then Goshen 
laughingly remarked that he was taking 
his first vacation for many years, was go- 
ing south in search of good “ pa’tridge 
shootin’” and really had not the slight- 
est idea where he would eventuaHy lo- 
cate for the season. Circumstances con- 
sidered, there was not the slightest reason 
for suspecting that the Colonel was fish- 
ing for an invitation to Hackneyville, and 
certain it is that such a thought never for 
an instant found lodgement in the Judge’s 
brain. On the contrary, his cordial prof- 
fer of hospitality was accepted only after 
a great show of reluctance on the Colo- 
nel’s part, and then plainly as a concession 
to Billings who seemed inclined to look 
upon a refusal as an unwarranted personal 
slight. 

“Sah,” said the Judge, “as a feller par- 
ticipant in the stirrin’ scenes of the late 
Wah, I consider thet you have no right 
to scorn my humble hospitality. Your 
objections, sah, are trival an’ unworthy of 
discussion. Your advent in my home 
will be considered an’ honah rather than 
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an intrusion. I am nota rich man, sah 
—far from it—but I hope that I can still 
claim recognition as a Southern gentle- 
man. We will make you welcome, Cuh- 
nel—yes, by gad! even if you had forty 
dogs instead of only two.” And accord- 
ingly, at the next stop, the Colonel ex- 
cused himself for a moment, and the 
Nashville wire was soon speeding the fol- 
lowing brief despatch: 
“Everything working as planned. Dead easy. Shall 
depend upon Brown. (Signed) McCuiurr.” 
What the good people of Hackneyville 
were pleased to term the Colonel’s “shoot- 
in’ outfit” was in itself a wonder to their 
unaccustomed eyes. His gun wasa three- 


hundred-dollar Purdy, and its sole-leather ° 


carrying case had plainly cost the price 
of a cow and calf. The loungers at the 
Hackney House proceeded in a body to 
Billings’ place to examine this wonderful 
fire-arm and its accompanying collection 
of mysterious re-loading tools, with the 
uses of which not a man in the delegation 
was acquainted. The Colonel’s brace of 
dogs—a setter and a pointer—served as 
a focus for many complimentary remarks; 
but it was a general matter of question 
whether dogs could be made to serve 
any useful purpose in bird hunting; and 
when Goshen started upon his first trip 
afield, half the men and boys in the town 
insisted upon accompanying him, merely 
to see “how he aimed fer ther blame 
critters tew perform.” As a matter of 
course the Judge commanded the expe- 
dition and he easily made good his prom- 
ise to find ‘‘oodles” of birds. The dogs 
were on a point within five minutes after 
crossing the first fence. The setter flushed 
the covey at the word of command, and 
and then obediently come to heel, while 
his mate retrieved, one after the other, the 
three birds grassed by a quick double shot. 

“That calls for a drink all round, gen- 
tlemen,” remarked Billings, producing a 
bottle. “Job Peterson, sah, you can con- 
sider that your offer for that bottom forty 
is accepted. If $500 wont buy the Cun- 
nel’s outfit of dogs an’ gun, I’m to be 
found hittin’ the market for another just 
like it.” 
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Days passed and the Colonel found 
himself rapidly becoming the most popu- 
lar figure in the little circle of local cel- 
ebrities. He had proven to be exactly 
suited to his new surroundings, for he 
was a good yarn-spinner, could play a 
stiff hand at poker or seven-up and had 
developed a capacity for Bourbon and 
Old Rye which was a constant source of 
wondering admiration to his associates. 
That which added in no small degree to 
his popularity was the fact that he appar- 
ently had plenty of money and certainly 
evinced no reluctance to putting it in cir- 
culation. He rarely made a purchase 
without producing a ten- or twenty-dollar 
bill, and was never seen to scrutinize the 
small coin given him in change. Some 
of the Hackneyville “boys” were close 
observers and of this last mentioned pecu- 
liarity took particular note. ‘‘ He’s jest 
made of money,” was the verdict of Job 
Peterson, whom the Colonel had favored 
with his especial friendship. ‘“Me’n Bill 
Reddick seed him gittin’ a wad out'n the 
express orfiss this mornin’, an’ thar was a 
roll of it bigger’n yer arm.” 

About the only personage in town 
who seemed to neither like Goshen nor 
care to gain his good-will was the new 
doctor—a young medical student named 
Errickson—whose appearance in Hack- 
neyville had closely followed that of the 
Colonel. Errickson, like the majority of 
college graduates, was offensively con- 
scious of his own intellectual superiority 
over the common herd, and on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting had seen fit to 
question Goshen’s practical knowledge 
of field sports and dog training. The 
Colonel courteously endeavored toavoida 
controversy, but Errickson persisted and 
blows were passed before the bystanders 
could interfere between the two. The 
Colonel was furious and talked of send- 
ing a challenge, but Billings and Peterson 
together persuaded him that a better 
course would be to pass the matter by in 
silent contempt. After this incident the 
two strangers in Hackneyville went their 
separate ways: Goshen to his shooting 
and the Doctor to his “hustling” for 
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practice; and,though they would occa- 
sionally meet, no attempt at reconciliation 
was on either side forthcoming. 

The Colonel had tinquestionably hit up- 
on an excellent location for his purpose 
of sport and was improving his opportu- 
nities to the utmost. Each morning and 
evening found him in some sedge-grass 
or stubble field, usually with no company 
save that of his dogs: for he had early 
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again, he would call his dogs from a close 
point and leave the huddled coveys un- 
disturbed. Coming at last within sight 
of the Peterson home, he approached the 
buildings by a circuitous route—keeping 
himself well hidden by the undergrowth. 
When the back of the orchard had been 
reached, he swung himself astride the 
rude fence, and at the same instant the 
setter, three paces beyond, scented a covey 








‘* Stand where you are, Bill Reddick! I’ve been expecting you for some minutes.”’ 





expressed a preference for hunting alone. 
His favorite range was through the open 
grounds lying west of town, but on one 
notable occasion he sallied forth in an 
opposite direction and spent the better 
part of an afternoon in the neglected and 
sassafras-grown back fields of Job Peter- 
son’s farm. That day his bag of game 
was unusually light. Evidently he was 
in no mood for shooting; for time and 





and dropped to a steady point—the 
pointer backing in elegant style. But the 
Colonel hardly gave them a glance. His 
gaze was fixed on Job Peterson's residence, 
noting its every.detail of construction, its 
surroundings, and, in particular, a thin 
wreath of smoke slowing issuing through 
the roof of the smoke-house in the rear. 

“T guess I’m right, this time,” he mut- 
tered. “I’m no hayseed, to be sure; but 
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I’m risking money that October bacon- 
making is an unknown art in this neck 
of the woods. Wish I could see the in- 
side of that old shanty. Job must have 
an under-study in his business, and I am 
not sure— Ah! so you're the gentle- 
man I’m looking for?” 

The door of the smoke-house had 
swung open to permit egress to a well- 
known figure—that of Bill Reddick. He 
was evidently on the lookout for danger, 
as shown by his quick searching glances 
in every direction; but the Colonel had 
instantly dropped from his position of 
vantage to one of perfect concealment in 
the grass and shrubs. The dogs were 
still holding grimly to their point and re- 
sponded with reluctance to the whispered 
command that they should follow their 
master in his stealthy retreat. No doubt 
their canine brains were solely muddled 
over this unusual behavior of such an in- 
domitable hunter and ready shot; but 
they were kept closely at heel until a 
sharp walk of a half-hour had partially 
circled the town and carried them far 


from Job Peterson’s landed possessions. 
* * * * 


Considerable astonishment was excited 
that night among the habitués of the 
Hackney House bar-room by the Colo- 
nel’s announcement that the following 
day would witness his return to Nash- 
ville. His legal business was suffering 
from his already too long neglect, his 
partner had requested his immediate re- 
turn, and there was nothing for it but to 
go. He was exceedingly sorry to say 
this; for his sojourn among the genial 
spirits of Hackneyville had been in every 
way a pleasant one. It was an honor to 
be permitted to meet such estimable gen- 
tlemen on terms of friendship, and he was 
at a loss for suitable words in which to 
express his heartfelt appreciation of the 
kindly welcome and courteous treatment 
extended by them towards a toil-broken, 
brain-wearied stranger from the crowded 
haunts of an unsympathetic and Mam- 
mon-worshipping metropolis. Gentle- 
men, in bidding them Adieu he felt that 
he was leaving the better part of life be- 
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hind. ’Tis always hard to part from one’s 
friends; and where could he hope to 
duplicate the magic circle of friendships 
which had grown up-around him during 
his short stay in this earthly paradise of 
Hackneyville? Gentlemen, in view of 
his natural, all-pervading feeling of sad- 
ness, he hoped that he might be excused 
from longer contaminating this joyous 
assemblage with the gloom of his pres- 
ence. Would they all join him in a part- 
ing glass? They would, and Bill Red- 
dick—in the absence of the Judge and 
Job Peterson—proposed a health to the 
Colonel, which was drunk amidst a gen- 
eral confusion of handshakings and half- 
tearful farewells. 

On this particular evening Colonel 
Goshen could hardly have been under | 
the influence of liquor; yet, on his way 
to his lodgings, he was guilty of an action 
which only partial inebriation could ex- 


cuse. As he passed the office of the new 


doctor his attention was attracted by a 
light shining from the curtained window. 
Goshen had been idly rattling some silver 
in his pocket. He suddenly withdrew 
his hand and, with a quick jerk, sent the 
coin crashing through the thin pane. 
Then he took to his heels like mad; made 
his way unobserved to his room in Judge 
Billings’ big, rambling, one-story home; 
and, without lighting a lamp, threw him- - 
self down on the bed and apparently 
dozed off to sleep. 

Three hours later a dark figure crept 
silently to the Colonel's window, stood 
for a moment in a listening attitude, and 
then gently raised the sash and entered. 
A star-lit sky without lent a partial illumi- 
nation to the scene, but the bed and its 
occupant lay well in the shadow. The 
intruder hesitatingly stepped to the centre 
of the room; then again halted and lis- 
tened. What did he hear? First: a 
sharp click, as the safety of the Colonel’s 
Purdy was slipped forward—and then: 

“Stand where you are, Bill Reddick. 
I have been expecting you for some 
minutes.” 


Reddick was not a fool and even in 
the darkness he knew that a movement 
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would mean his instant death. The 
Colonel extended his left hand and raised 
the ‘‘blinder” of a bulls-eye lantern. 

“You were after the money, Bill?” he 
asked. “Sorry to disappoint you, but I 
prefer to keep what I have for my per- 
sonal use. Up with your hands—that’s 
right. And, now that I have got your 
gun, you can crawl: back through that 
window and I'll follow. Don’t try to run 
—you know I’m a great wing-shot.” 

Out through the window and over the 
back fence; thence, down the street—will 
wonders never cease!—straight to the 
door of Doctor Errickson’s office. A 
cautious tap on the casing was answered 
by the Doctor in person. 

“Have you got him, McClure?” he 
asked, in a guarded whisper. 

“Sure thing, old man!” in the same 
tone. “Is the buggy ready, Brown?” 

“Couldn’t be readier. Say! this will 
be a glorious night’s work. How about 
the deputies ?” 

“Ten of ’em come across from Smiths- 
boro to-day. There will be enough for 
us to arrest every counterfeiter in Ten- 
nessee. We'll gather in Job Peterson 
next. He’s a weak-kneed subject if I 
ever saw one, and will be only too glad 
to turn State’s evidence in exchange for 
his own safety.” 
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LD English ballads most of them 
—these Songs of the Swampland; 

but frequently so altered from their 
original form that “ye maydens fayre 
and faythfulle swains” of Sussex and 
York would hardly recognize them as 
the same. Occasionally one will hear a 
few verses which have withstood the 
transplanting from England to Virginia, 
and from thence to North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansaw, and have been 
learned and re-learned by rote by gener- 
ation after generation, without losing eith- 
er their original sense or smooth musical 
jingle. Such instances are rare indeed ; 
but now and then one will bob to the 
surface, as the following example shows: 
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‘ Reddick moved uneasily in the dark- 
ness. 

“Why not give me the same chance?” 
he asked. “I see there’s no use tryin’ 
ter fool two sech fellers as you an’ Doc. 
Shucks! I allowed you’uns was on the 
p'int of throat-cuttin’, an’ hyar you be, 
thicker’n thieves. Lemme go inside an’ 
I'll give you all the facts about this biz- 
ness. By thunder! them that started it 
ter goin’ are the fellers that ought to suf- 
fer the wust.” 

* * * * 

Hackneyville lost four of its citizens 
that night, not counting “ Doctor Errick- 
son,” who unceremoniously and without 
apology abandoned all hopes of ever 
building up a lucrative practice in the 
town and its surrounding territory. Later 
on Bill Reddick returned for a season, 
but eventually decided to emigrate to 
pastures new in the Lone Star State. As 
for “Colonel Goshen,” he was so well 
pleased with the character of the shooting 
in and around that locality that he readily 
fell into the practice of making regular 
annual trips to Hackneyville—much to 
the delight of Judge Billings, who now 
has a Purdy and a brace of dogs of his 
own and bids fair to develop into a phe- 
nomenal wing-shot. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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“Oh, I cud hev married a King’s darter dear, 
An’” (by a singular coincidence) ‘‘she cud hev 
married me; 
But I did refuse ther crown er yaller gol.i, 
An’ bit’s all fer ther love er thee.” 
“Ef you cud hev married a King’s darter dear, 
I’m shore you ar’ ter blame; 
Fer I’ve done married a house carpenteer, 
An’I think him a nice young man.” 


Not much change there—save in the 
mere matter of verbiage—and but very 
little in that well-remembered stanz. of 
“Barbara Allen,” where— 
“Slowly, slowly, she got up, 
An’ slowly she went tew him; 
An’ all she said when she got thar: 

* Young man, I b’lieve yer dyin’.’” 
One or two superfluous rhymes, as the 
reader will notice, have been dropped, 
but without sacrificing the forceful, heart. 
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breaking irony of the original version. 
I have noticed that “Barbara Allen” is 
not a favorite ballad among the fair warb- 
lers of the Lower Mississippi Valley, and 
I must say that they show a commenda- 
ble taste in the matter. Barbara was 
“bad truck.” Observe the cold malice 
of her nature when, mimicking “Sweet 
William’s” pitiful statement of his doleful 
condition, she says: 


“Yer shore some sick, an’ very sick, 
An’ cold shell be yer dwellin’; 
An’ never better you won’t be, 
Fer you cain’t git Barb’ry Allen. 


* Don’t you remember, t’other day, 
When we wuz at a quiltin’, 
You passed aroun’ yer drink er health 
An’ slighted Barb’ry Allen.” 

In song or prose what heroine ever ex- 
hibited such relentless anger at a trivial 
slight. Sweet William, with an unprece- 
dented clearness of memory, recalls the 
quiltin’ and excuses his error on the 
grounds that he “ never seed Barb’ry Al- 
len;” but, with unmitigated rage, she 

“Slowly, slowly, starts fer home’’— 

So slowly, in fact,that while the bells are 
tolling for the broken-hearted youth be- 
fore the first mile has been traversed, the 
third mile-post is yet in the distance when 
she sees the funeral procession approach- 
ing. Oh, ye blest memories of days long 
past! Shall I ever forget the heart rending 
pathos—the irrepressible wail of bub- 
bling sorsow—with which a certain fair 
Georgian used to voice the woe of poor 
repentant Barbara ?— 


“‘Ther more she looked the more she wept, 
An’ then she bu’st out cryin’: 

‘Oh, [ cud hev saved that young man’s life 
When he laid thar a-dyin’!’”’ 


While Georgiana—and others of her 
ilk—usually sang “ Barbara Allen’ upon 
request only, there were two ballads which 
were very popular twenty years ago, and 
they remain prime favorites to the pres- 
ent day. I never knew their names, but 
will give them here—verdatim, as they 
were sung to me—trusting that some of 
the fair readers of our magazine can in- 
form me as to where they can be found 
engrossed in the original English. 


“Ez she walked out all in ther garding 
(Ther garding growed both neat an’ gay), 
An’ thar she seed her brisk young sailor 
Fer sev’n long years bin gone away. 
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She takened him ter be some man uv honor— 
Some gen-tel-man supposed ter be; 

An’ he sez: ‘Yer shore ther fairest lady, 
I think, that ever I did see. 


“* Oh, madam, I've got gold an’ silver; 
I’ve got a farm an’ lots uv land; 
Madam, I see a sight uv pleasure, 
An’ all shell be at your command’ 
*Oh, I don’t keer fer yer gold an’ silver, 
An’ I don’t keer fer yer farmin’ land; 
An’ I don’t keer fer yer life uv pleasure; 
All I want is a han’sum man. 


*I hev a true love on ther (y)ocean 
Who sev’n long years bin gone erway; 
An’ ef he stays gone fer sev’n years longah 
No man on ’arth shell marry me!’”’ 


Several verses follow, in which the 
“gen-tle-man” pleads his case and ani- 
madverts upon the constancy of the ab- 
sent one, but without changing her views 
of the matter; and then— 


**He run his arm all in his buzzum, 
Pulled forth a ring both round an’ small; 
She give one startled look upon it 
And on her bendéd knee did fall. 
He tuk her up al! in his i-yums (presumably “‘arms’’), 
An’ kisses he give her, one, two, three; 
Sayin’, ‘Ef I'd stayed away fer sev’n years longah, 
No othah gal cud a-married me,’ ”’ 


The second ballad has a different metre 
and a more musical swing: 


“Ther summer hez come, ther grass is green, 
Ther birds are whirlin’ on ev’ry limb. 
My own true love will come some day, 
An’ I'll shore go home with him ter stay. 
For I love my love with a free good-will; 
Upon my honor I allus will. 


My folks hev all fell out with me, 
’Cause I keep my true love’s com-pi-nee; 
But hit’s harder ter part my love and I 
Then hit is ter part ther moon an’ sky. 
Fer I love my love with a free good will; 
Upon my honor I allus will. 


Ef his comin’ back shud be tew slow, 
Erway ter Dixie I shell go, 
With a faithful heart an’ a wand’rin’ mind, 
Ter see ef I my love kin find. 
Fer I love my love with a free good-will; 
Upen my honor I allus will. 


Ef he’s not thar ter take my part, 
I'll drink ter him with all my heart; 
With all my heart I love him stiil; 
Upon my honor I allus will.” 

And right here the regular chorus ap- 
pears to be superfluous, but it follows all 
the same; for, whatever may be the 
shortcomings of these Swampland Lor- 
eleis, they are certainly conscientious in 
the performance of their musical duties. 
And they certainly can simg/ And the 
farther back in the woods you find them, 
the sweeter their untrained voices—flute- 
like and clear as the trill of the wild 
canary. THE ARKANSAW TRAVELLER. 
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NINTH PAPER. 


The Grouse of the Woods and Mountains. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


-T ‘HE grouse of the woods are seldom 

found in open fields and but occa- 
sionally in the edge of the stubble or corn. 
They are wild, forest-loving birds, especi- 
ally fond of hills and mountain sides and 
woodland swamps. Like the wild turkey, 
they require vast tracts of forest for their 
preservation and their pursuit leads the 
sportsman into the most wild, picturesque 
and romantic localities. 

There are in all eleven grouse which 
inhabit our woods and mountains: the 
three forms of the ruffed grouse (much 
alike); three forms of the dusky or blue 
grouse of the Western mountains; three 
ptarmigans—the grouse of the high 
mountain tops and of Alaska (which turn 
white in winter); and the Canada grouse 
or spruce partridge, with a similar bird in 
the Rocky Mountains called the Frank- 
lin’s grouse. 

These grouse do not lie as well before 
the dogs as the grouse of the open coun- 
try, and all have the ungamelike habit 
of sometimes taking to the trees when 
flushed. They are all swift of wing, arise 
with a loud noise, and are difficult marks 
as they go whirring through the under- 
growth and branches. 

There is a charm in the woods and 
mountains not found on the prairie or 
plain. The poets have there discovered 
more to inspire their song; the artists, 
more to paint. The cathedral-like arches 
of the trees, the gorgeous autumn foliage 
of red and gold, the moss and lichen- 
covered rocks and fallen logs, the beauti- 
ful undergrowth and tangled vines, the 
crags and mountain sides, with distant 
views of blue mountains and snow-clad 
peaks, delight the eye and gratify the 
soul. The soughing of the pine-scented 





breeze and the rippling murmur of crystal 
waters are music to the sportsman’s ear. 
I recall with pleasure many a wild moun- 
tain scramble with Indian pony and pack 
train; and there is ample compensation 
in the beauty of the scene for the short- 
comings of the game. 


I1—THE RUFFED GROUSE, 


The ruffed grouseis, technically, Bonasa 
umbellus. The former word from the 
Latin meaning a wild bull and the latter 
(umbellus)—an umbrella. The drumming 
of the ruffed grouse was originally sup- 
posed to be vocal, as was the whistling 
of the woodcock, and the bird was, there- 
fore, named from the bull. Umdellus was 
added on account of the ruff of feathers 
on the neck, which is at times raised up, 
umbrella-like. 

The ruffed grouse is erroneously called 
pheasant in the South and West and part- 
ridge in New England. It is, of course, 
neither. The pheasants are foreign birds 
with long tails and have only recently 
been introduced into America, and the 
partridge is also foreign to our country 
and nearer the size of our quail or Bob 
White. Doctor Coues says the ruffed 
grouse is ‘‘unmistakable.” No other 
species has the conspicuous ruffle of 
lengthened, broad, soft, silky feathers on 
the neck. It would simplify matters 
much to discard altogether the terms 
“pheasant” and “partridge.” 

Forester says it is unsportsmanlike and 
unscientific to call the bird pheasant or 
partridge, since the bird “ has an excellent 
good name of its own.” This is the more 
important, now that we are importing and 
breeding the Mongolian and English 
pheasants, and will soon have, through- 
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out America, a true pheasant as one of 
our game birds. 

The ruffed grouse inhabits the woods 
from Maine to the Western mountains 
and south to the Carolinas and the Ozarks 
of Missouri. It isahandsome bird; brown 
and grey, beautifully marked with dark 
brown, black and white. It was formerly 
quite abundant throughout the forests of 
the Eastern and Central States; but it is 
now extinct in many localities by reason 
of the destruction of the timber and the 
close cultivation of the land. 

The flesh of the ruffed grouse is white, 
tender, juicy and delicious; preferred by 
most persons to the darker meat of the 
prairie grouse but, me judice, they are 
equally good. 

The ruffed grouse builds its nest on 
the ground and usually lays from ten to 
twelveeggs. The young birds are strong 
on the wing by the ist of September, 
which should be made the opening day 
for the shooting of this grouse; and this, 
in my opinion, should be the opening day 
for all grouse shooting, whether in the 
open or in the woods and mountains. 
The legislation varies in different States, 
and in most States the season begins and 
ends too late. 

I have before me, as I write, the laws 
of the States in my immediate vicinity, 
where I do most of my quail and ruffed 
grouse shooting. In Ohio and Indiana 
the season opens on November 10; in 
Kentucky, November 15; and in Illinois, 
October 1. In each State entirely too 
late for good shooting. The objection to 
a change is, I am aware, that the irre- 
sponsible gunners and pot-hunters, when 
out after the grouse would, no doubt, kill 
quail, and they should not be shot earlier 
than October 15. The season for shoot- 
ing all feathered game should close with 
the coming of winter and before the snow 
flies, as the birds are easily taken with 
traps when the snow is on the ground and 
shot sitting by pot-hunters and market 
gunners. 

Sportsmen writers and artists are united 
in their admiration of this beautiful bird 
and epicures prize him as an article of 
food. There are, no doubt, few better 


birds on the table and, paraphrasing the 
saying of Doctor Boteler (quoted by rare 
old Izaak Walton) as to the strawberry, 
I may say: Doubtless God cculd have 
made a Jdetter bird; but doubtless God 
never did. 

There is more difference of opinion 
when we come to consider this grouse 
as an object of pursuit. Forester was 
inclined to be against him and when he 
wrote the “ Field Sports” announced that 
he would never again go in pursuit of 
him, while Hammond, fer contra, regards 
him as first on the list of our game birds 
and zuszsts that he is an excellent bird on 
which to train dogs. 

Frank Forester says it was his mis- 
fortune once to be seduced into under- 
taking an excursion very late in the season 
into the interior of Connecticut (with a 
friend who, while cock-shooting, moved 
an immense number of grouse) for the 
especial purpose of shooting ruffed grouse. 
The result was—although they had two 
brace of as good setters as any in the 
country and fagged steadily and reso- 
lutely during four successive days—they 
bagged but seven birds—two only over 
points; and certainly, he says, did not 
fire altogether above teri or eleven shots. 

On other occasions once or twice, he 
adds, “I have been persuaded, contrary 
to my opinion, to go out of my way to 
beat for ruffed grouse or to devote a day 
to their especial pursuit; but I never in 
any one case have been successful.” He 
says, further, that he shall never again 
attempt this nor advise any person to 
do so. 

Hammond says: “Our favorite sport 
since childhood has been the pursuit of 
that best of all game birds the magnificent 
ruffed grouse. Many writers pronounce 
this beautiful bird unfit to train a dog 
upon; they rail against his subtle cunning, 
and are unstinted in condemning his 
swiftness of wing, and earnestly advise 
you to keep your dog away from the 
ruffed grouse’s haunts. Notwithstanding 
the evident sincerity of these writers, we 
must beg to differ from their views,” 
etc., etc. 

Here we have two distinguished sports- 
































men and writers diametrically opposed to 
each other. One says he will never again 
go in pursuit of the bird, and the other 
regards its pursuit as his favorite sport. 
There can be no doubt that these birds 
do not lie so well as the grouse of the 
open country; but early in the season— 
the last of August and during September 
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and on the worst possible ground. I 
have no doubt that fair bags can be made 
in the Maine forests and in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and Mr. Whitehead men- 
tions making a bag of twenty birds in 
Northern New York—which number 
certainly should satisfy any sportsman. 

Doctor Lewis says early in the season, 
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—they lie fairly well; and in certain lo- 
calities, when the undergrowth is heavy 
and the ground covered with fallen logs, 
and in swampy, level woodlands, the birds 
lie much better than on hill-sides where 
the ground is quite open beneath the 
bushes and where the birds can run 
easily before the dogs. Forester went 
in pursuit of them just before Christmas 


when the grouse are young, they will lie 
much better and they are always in fine 
condition for the table, owing to the great 
abundance of wild fruit that they obtain. 

The ruffed grouse should be shot with 
a-light seven or seven-and-a-half-pound, 
12-gauge gun, loaded with 34 drams of 
powder and 1% ounces of No. 7 shot; 
or, possibly, No. 6, if late in the season. 


| 
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The golden rule of grouse shooting, as in 
fact of all bird shooting, is Silence. Doctor 
Lewis is right when he says it is a well- 
established fact that grouse will bear the 
presence of a dog, or even the report of 
a gun, much better than they will a single 
sound of the human voice. 

The best method of pursuing this wild 
and crafty grouse is, in my opinion, with 
careful, well-trained dogs—preferably 
those which have had much experience 
with this bird. Shoulda bird flush wild, 
as they often do, observe his line of flight 
and follow him up zmmediately. Only the 
excuse for not returning a partner’s lead 
of trumps should prevent this. A second 
time he will not fly so far, and he may 
finally lie well before the dog and present 
a fair mark. Mr. Hammond gives the 
same advice. 

The ruffed grouse are often found along 
the woodland roads. 

I have hunted this grouse in New 
England and in Ohio, Illinois and some 
other localities—including a few places 
in the Rocky Mountains—but have no- 
where found the birds very abundant. I 
am not one of those, however, who con- 
sider a very large bag essential to a day’s 
enjoyment afield and I have no doubt, 
from what I have learned from others, 
that there are places in the States of 
Maine and Minnesota, in Northern Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin and in the Rocky 
Mountain States where a good bag may 
be made in a day. I have often shot 
ruffed grouse when in pursuit of quail. 
On one occasion we drove a fine covey 
from the stubble into thie edge of a large 
woodland which had a small stream run- 
ning through it—a mere rill of water 
which we could easily step across in 
places. On one side there was a cattle 
trail and the woods were open in places; 
but on the other side the saplings, briars 
and undergrowth of all sorts made the 
shooting very difficult. My companion, 
who lived in the vicinity, took to the 
brush with his pointer; while I made 
good the path. I had a setter, reliable 
and staunch, and it was not long before 
he made game. I spoke a word of warn- 
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ing to my friend to ascertain his location 
and he answered that his dog also hada 
point. Suddenly with a tremendous roar 
of wings a ruffed grouse arose and as he 
crossed through the underbrush we both 
fired simultaneously and the bird fell dead. 
I should have let him go, as he went 
somewhat to the left and fairly belonged 
to my companion. At the report of the 
guns, another bird arose and as he went 
off down the path I killed him easily. 
Before I could re-load two more birds 
whirled up to the tops of the saplings and 
my friend killed one of them. My dog 
moved forward a few paces and, pointing 
again, a quail flew out, and then another 
grouse, followed by several quail; then 
three more grouse, another quail or two, 
and finally a single grouse which pre- 
sented a difficult mark, rising through 
the thicket on a curved line to the right: 
but I stopped him as he crossed a rail 
fence a long distance away, and a country 
boy who was passing shouted: “He's 
down! Running in the road!” And, 
later, my dog retrieved him. Fora few 
moments the birds arose so rapidly as to 
be most confusing; but we bagged in all 
five grouse and three or four quail in a 
very few minutes, and I have never seen 
the shooting more lively. 

Early in the year the ruffed grouse 
mounts a stump, log or stone, and, raising 
its tail and the ruff on its neck, proceeds 
to make a peculiar noise which is called 
“drumming.” I was once quite near a 
large camp of Sioux Indians, when they 
were holding their corn dance, and at 
evening I heard a distant noise: Tum! 
TUM, TUM, TUM! and was reminded of the 
drumming of the grouse. Had the re- 
peated drum beats quickened and ended 
in a roll, the imitation of the drumming 
of the grouse would have been excellent. 
There is a great variety of opinion as to 
how the grouse produces this noise. The 
sound begins slowly and measuredly, and 
gradually increases in quickness, until it 
ends in a roll. Mr, Whitehead says it 


has the same accelerated pace and is 
about of the same duration as the call of 
the raccoon, and is only heard in the day 
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time, as the raccoon’s is only heard at 
night. As I have observed, the sound 
was formerly believed to be vocal. Audu- 
bon says the drumming is performed in 
the following manner: “The male bird, 
standing erect on a prostrate, decayed 
trunk, raises the feathers of its body in 
the manner of the turkey-cock, draws its 
head towards its tail, erecting the feathers 
of the latter at the same time, and, raising 
its ruff around the neck, suffers its wings 
to drop, and struts about on the log. A 
few moments elapse, when it draws the 
whole of its feathers close to the body 
and, stretching itself out, beats its sides 
with its wings in the manner of the do- 
mestic cock, but more loudly and with 
such rapidity of motion after a few of the 
first strokes as to cause a tremor in the 
air not unlike the rumbling of distant 
thunder.” 

Wilson and Nuttall give somewhat 
similar descriptions of the production of 
this noise; and Mr. Ridgway, writing for 
the “ American Sportsman,” says: “ Most 
writers follow Audubon and Nuttall in 
saying that the drumming is produced 
by striking the wings against the body; 
but, from accounts given me by reliable 
sportsmen, there is no doubt that the 
above high authorities are in error.” 

It seems to be well settled that the 
noise is produced by the wings beating 
the air. 

Ridgway says the fact that the drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse is heard as often 
in autumn as in spring, has raised the 
question of why this sound is produced. 
In regard to this, Nuttall is probably cor- 
rect in saying that it is often ‘an ‘instinct- 
ive expression of hilarity and vigor as 
well as the call note of the male during 
the breeding season.” 

I first heard this remarkable noise— 
the strangest sound to be heard in the 
woods—many years ago when shooting 
squirrels in the forests of Northern Ohio, 
and I wondered for a long time before 
finding out what it was that made this 
extraordinary ventriloquial booming. 

Ornithological writers distinguish three 
varieties of the ruffed grouse: the com- 


mon grouse of the Eastern States, the 
Arctic ruffed grouse, and the Sabine 
grouse of Oregon. But the pattern is 
the same in all three and from the sports- 
man’s point of view they are one and the 
same bird. 


I1.—THE CANADA GROUSE: Spruce Partridge. 


The Canada grouse in some localities 
is called the wood partridge, black or 
spotted grouse. It is the blackest of the 
American grouse, but little larger than 
the ptarmigans, and, next to the latter, 
probably the least familiar to sportsmen. 
This grouse inhabits the spruce forests of 
Maine and the Northern United States 
and the Canadian Provinces north to- 
wards the Arctic region as far as the 
woods extend and west to the Rocky 
Mountains, where it is replaced by the 
variety called Franklin’s grouse—a very 
similar bird; the distinction between the 
two birds being of little importance to 
sportsmen. The prevailing color of the 
Canada grouse is black, with numerous 
sharp white bars and spots on the under 
parts, and the upper parts are finely 
waved with grey or tawny. The female 
is lighter and browner; is not so hand- 
some as the cock; and is, perhaps, a little 
smaller. 

Sir John Richardson found all the 
thick and swampy black-spruce forests 
between Canada and the Arctic sea 
abounding with this species. The Can- 
ada grouse are said to be found further 
south in winter but they stand the cold 
well and in the severest weather of mid- 
winter are found in considerable numbers 
as far north as latitude 67°. 

The Canada grouse when not much 
pursued is usually quite tame. When 
flushed it flies but a short distance and 
alights on trees. By shooting the lowest 
bird first the entire flock may at times be 
killed before they take wing. A friend 
of mine who made a canoe trip across 
the State of Maine informs me that he 
has shot several from one tree and found 
the birds in many places too tame to afford 
much sport. Mr. Lord says he has often 
shot several on a tree where there were 
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others without the latter attempting to 
fly away. The ruffed grouse, however, 
is also quite tame when not much shot 
at and I am inclined to believe that as 
much sport may be had with the one 
bird as with the other, the conditions 
being the same. The spruce grouse 
would no doubt lie as well to the dog, 
and, having had some experience with 
the gun, would fly as far as the ruffed 
grouse and become quite as wary. 

The Canada grouse drums like the 
ruffed grouse and in the mating season 
also struts like a turkey. It is said to 
cluck when it flies as do the sage cock, 
prairie hen and sharp-tailed grouse. The 
flesh of the Canada grouse is excellent 
when it is feeding on berries, but is said 
to be bitter and disagreeable when it feeds 
on leaves and spruce buds. 


IIl.—THE DUSKY GROUSE: (Tetrus Obscurus.) 


The dusky grouse—often called the 
blue grouse or pine grouse—is one of the 
largest and handsomest of the American 
grouse, being second in size to the sage 
cock or cock of the plains. The full- 
grown sage cocks, average about two and 
a half feet in length. The blue grouse 
measures from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches. The length of the ruffed grouse 
(the wood-grouse most familiar to East- 
ern sportsmen) is from sixteen to eight- 
een inches; so it appears that the largest 
blue grouse is from one-third to one-half 
larger than the common ruffed grouse. 

Doctor Cooper says he has known 
males in June to weigh three-and-a-half 
pounds “although they rarely exceed 
two and three-fourths pounds.” I believe 
they will average from one-half to three- 
fourths of a pound heavier than the prai- 
rie hen or sharp-tailed grouse. 

The flesh of this grouse is white, tender 
and delicious. Doctor Newberry pro- 
nounces it “equal to that of the ruffed 
grouse or the American partridge.” The 
blue grouse lie fairly well to the dog— 
fully as well, I believe, as the ruffed 
grouse of New England and the Eastern 
and Central States. These birds, in fact, 
are very similar in their habits to the 
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latter birds. Mr. Trippe says in its nature 
the blue grouse is the exact counterpart 
of the ruffed grouse, having the same 
roving, restless disposition; living upon 
the same diet of buds and berries; fre- 
quenting the same rugged, craggy mount- 
ain haunts and, like that bird, is more or 
less solitary in its habits. The ruffed 
grouse has been called the King of Game 
Birds, but it would be fair to say King 
of the East, as the blue grouse is King 
of the Western Mountains and Doctor 
Newberry regards him as the handsomest 
of all the grouse. 

I first observed this bird many years 
ago when with Marsh’s Expedition in the 
Rocky Mountains. I was somewhat 
handicapped, however, by the presence 
of large game, as there was at times an 
objection to the use of the shot-gun. 
The first blue grouse I ever saw took 
flight from a low bush as we were ascend- 
ing a deer trail which followed a mount- 
ain brook in the Uintahs. I remember 
the incident well for the shot alarmed a 
large band of elk which were browsing 
but a short distance ahead, as we were 
informed by unmistakable signs a few 
moments later. The grouse was a fine 
cock bird and when we made our camp 
for the night we shot a few more of them 
and had for our dinner elk tenderloin, 
blue grouse and trout. I found the blue 
grouse very abundant in the Uintah 
Mountains but as my shot-gun was un- 
doubtedly the first they had ever heard 
they were quite tame; too tame, indeed, 
to afford much sport. The blue grouse, 
when not much disturbed, are very tame 
and when flushed fly up into one of the 
nearest trees and can be shot sitting if 
one cares for such marks. When in Salt 
Lake I was informed that they were very 
abundant in the mountain parks not far 
away and throughout the Wasatch 
Mountains, but I was obliged to decline 
an invitation to shoot them there. I have 
since had several opportunities for blue 
grouse shooting in the Rocky Mountains 
and found the birds quite abundant and 
tame in the Big Horn country. The 
presence of bear, elk and deer, however, 
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and the fact that we could pick up while 
on the march all the birds we could use, 
prevented my devoting much time to the 
shooting of these birds. 


IV.—THE PTARMIGANS. 


The ptarmigans are the grouse of the 
snow, inhabiting the arctic regions and 
the high, snow-clad mountain peaks of 
the western mountains. There are three 
forms of this grouse: the black-tail or 
willow ptarmigans and the rock ptarmi- 
gans, residents of the arctic regions, and 
the white-tailed ptarmigans, which in- 
habit the snowy peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains from latitude 39° north into 
British America and west to the Cas- 


cades of Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. 

Elliot enumerates no less than ten spe- 
cies and sub species of ptarmigan, includ- 
ing some varieties found on the Alaskan 
Islands, but admits that the differences 
are very slight. 

The ptarmigans are somewhat smaller 
than the other American grouse and all, 
for their protection, turn white in winter. 
As the ptarmigans of the western mount- 
ains are usually found above the timber 
line they are not much pursued by sports- 
men, but in Alaska the ptarmigans are 
found on the plains and afford excellent 
sport. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MANITOBA MEMORIES. 


By NORMAN N. SPEAR. 


ET who will visit 
Winnipeg, he will 
—if he be a man 
with blood in his 
veins—leave 
it with pleas- 
ant memor- 
ies of its 
many canine living pictures. In fact, it 
might well be called “ The City of Dogs.” 
No other place can show so many fine 
dogs per capita—or, to put it inversely, 
so few capita per animal: it seeming 
some times one way, some times the 
other within the garden walls of this 
Queen of our Northern Prairie. And it 
is (as a prominent fancier from the States 
once remarked) possible to pick a bench- 
show winner or two from.the great num- 
ber that frolic or race each other over the 
streets—following the bent of their own 
sweet will. There are to be seen most 
any breed of dog, from the benignant St. 
Bernard to the elusive black-and-tan; 
but, of all, the bird dogs—to wit, point- 
ers, setters and retrievers—lead by a tre- 
mendous majority. 

Winnipeg is distinctly modern, em- 
phatically ambitious, genuinely in earn- 
est; destined, many believe, to become 
the Chicago of Fair Canada. ’Tis true 
there is a touch of romantic color in her 
past—her early history being closely 
intertwined with that of the old Hudson 
Bay Company, the doings of whose army 
of fur-gathering Indians, half-breeds and 
frontiersmen I, for one, always read with 
marked avidity. The famous Riel Re- 
bellion added a lurid page to her short 
biography and, possibly, may have helped 






her in her great strides towards Western - 


supremacy. 


But this is not intended to be an his- 
torical sketch; it is merely the embodi- 
ment of a few thoughts deeply impressed, 
a few sights seen, during my brief stay in 
the Manitoba capital. Yet I could not 
help saying, in a round-about fashion, that 
the last eighteen years had seen a city of 
50,000 spring up on a boundless plain 
and that the memories clinging about 
what is left of old Fort Garry constitute 
her past. 

And it is surprising to note what a 
lot of sportsmen there are among those 
50,000 souls—sportsmen with a capital 
S. I think the estimate might safely be 
placed at twenty-five per cent.—three 
gun clubs (the Fort Garrys, the Arm- 
strong Points and the Winnipegs), a well- 
organized kennel club, a rowing club, 


three curling clubs, and two hockey clubs ~ 


making the city their home. In fact, up 
there Sport goes on the year round: 
water, ice and land presenting their quotas 
of fun in due season. 

The gun club grounds, some distance 
out of town, are well equipped and liber- 
ally used. Perhaps the excellent scores 
made at the traps are partly due to the 
use of Black Birds instead of Blue Rocks. 
The former are manufactured by John 
Trotter—than whom Winnipeg has no 
more ardent sportsman—and are said to 
break more easily, a “dusted” bird being 
almost a rarity. 

Advocates of the trap on the south 
side of the Line would hardly think of 
going out for a shoot after supper; yet it 
is a common thing up here for the sports- 
men to wing the whirling saucers so late 
as 9 o’clock—our Northern cousins being 
several hundred miles, more or less, nearer 
the zone of six-months day. The clubs 
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have a large membership; are active, 
agressive shots; and take a back seat for 
no one. Outside sportsmen are always 
welcomed with open hand. If they wish 
to try conclusions at the traps or in the 
field, well and good; the best man will 
win and his dog receive the fullest mead 
of praise. 

The Kennel Club gave its second an- 
nual bench show last month. The tim- 
ber composing the club is most excellent 
and it is reasonable to predict that, of 
western Canada events, this annual gath- 
ering of blue-blooded dogs will some day 
come to be little less popular with West- 
ern sportsmen than the Manitoba Field 
Trials: of which nothing need be said 
save that, unless chickens materially in- 
crease on the old field a new one is apt 
to be chosen elsewhere in Manitoba 
Province. Within the Kennel Club is a 
Field Trial Club, made up of the mem- 
bers of the former; and as the grounds 
used lie in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five miles south of town, these trials are 
productive of no little competition between 
local dogs and their admirers. 

I had the pleasure of meeting the re- 
doubtable Thomas Johnson: thereby be- 
coming personally acquainted with one 
of the most prominent dog fanciers of the 
Great West. A run out to his very com- 
plete kennels is well worth while. There 
one may become acquainted with three 
brace of beautiful pointers and six of 
glorious, perfectly black setters. At the 
head of this canine community is the 
great liver, white and ticked pointer Al- 
berta Joe. Enough is said when I tell 
you that Mr. Johnson has challenged the 
world—through the Winnipeg Free Press 
—to pit his famous dog against any 
pointer for $1,000 a side in field-trial 
competition. Here also is Lonsdale, litter 
brother to Champion Manitoba Shot. 

Then there is the kennel of C. C. Chip- 
man, Hudson Bay commissioner, of which 
Charles F. Archibald is in charge. Here 
are fifteen fine setters, of which at least 
half are youngsters. Our Southern pup- 
pies want to watch out for these fellows 
next field trials! Friend Charles says 
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they’ll be out for blood. Atalanta and 
Val-lit are beautiful, highly-pedigreed 
members of this household. So is Orto- 
lan (a little black-and-tan by Orlando out 
of Atalanta) who has done some fine work 
in the field trials and stands a fair chance 
to win First next season. She secured 
First in the field trial class at the Western 
Canada Kennel Club’s ’97 bench show, 
and captured three Seconds at the last 
field trials. Then, there is Prince Rupert, 
a big black-and white chap, who hajs 
some Firsts and Seconds to his credit, 
and Larrykin, a litter brother, who has 
taken three Firsts on the bench. I am 
free to confess that I fell dead in love with 
the beauties of both kennels at first sight. 
Mr. Chipman’s effort is to breed a lighter 
and a very fast dog; in which direction he 
is certainly making satisfactory progress. 

And there are many exceedingly good 
dogs to be found outside of these kennels, 
as, I believe, I have already said. Mr. 
Whitla—a very enthusiastic sportsman— 
has some beautiful pointers and, if I re- 
member rightly, an Irish water spaniel of 
fine fettle. E. R. Collier, Secretary of 
the Kennel Club, is also in possession of 
some meritorious dogs. A. E. Green 
daily leads out in leash a fine brace of 
lemon-and-white pointers— Rose and 
Shot— with pedigrees as long as the 
Skaguay Trail. Albert Gale of the Fire 
Department has a fine lemon-and-white 
pointer and some nice pups. He men- 
tioned that he might be led to part with 
the latter—for a consideration. 

But I am almost forgetting the fine 
Jubilee Kennels of seventeen setters, 
owned by George B. Borradaile. I much 
regretted that I was unable to go out and 
see them. However I had a very pleas- 
ant chat with the master and found him 
possessed of so much interesting matter 
that I cried out in behalf of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. No doubt we shall 
hear from Mr. B. before many moons 
have waxed and waned. 

The rowing club has won a reputation 
second to none. It has the best of pluck 
and brawn, and the best of good financial 
managers in the person of A.A. Andrews, 
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in whose praise too much can not be said. 
A large debt of gratitude is also due Mr. 
Gault, the captain, whose enduring en- 
thusiasm has gone a long way towards 
making the club what it is. 

The loss of a note-book robbed me of 
many needed notes and forced me to 
place my trust in memory—a proceeding 
that is some times dangerous. Thus, if 
there are mistakes or omissions kindly 
forgive them. 

This last word in closing: Sports 
AFIELD considers that she can and should 
embrace the whole Great West in her 
sphere of useful activity. With her there 
is no dividing line between States and 
Dominion: sportsmen are brothers al- 
She has received much encour- 


ways. 


THE DAY 





AFIELD. 


agement, in a material way, from the 
open-handed sportsmen of the North and 
heartily thanks them for it. Azxt that zs 
not enough. The staff of Sports AFIELD 
is not omnipresent, neither is it omnis- 
cient. What she wants is this: that the 
individual sportsmen of the North re- 
member that they have a grand game 
country, a grand fish country, and are a 
grand host themselves. Tell us of your 
outings—your trips afield and afloat; 
tell us where and how you seek your 
game; send us good photos of game and 
camp and dog. Give us your cooperation 
in this and, believe me, we will all be the 
merrier for it. We will, honest. 
Edmonton, Alberta, N. W. T. 


AFTER. 


A YOUNG HOUND’S LAMENT. 




















| Ten weary months of laziness! 


Just think of it, old boy— 


Kept under guard in kennel yard, without a moment’s joy ! 
Of slothful ease ’mid dirt and fleas, ten weary months, I say; 
The deer can rest in safety now, for the law is out to-day. 


But yestermorn we swept the hills with all our native fire— 

(Well may you whine, oh, brother mine, and grit your 
teeth in ire. )— 

Then, we were free; now, lock and key impose their dire 
restraint, 

And I’m almost mad enough to swear—dog-gone me if 
T ain’t ! 


Of all the idiotic freaks of chaos-minded man, 

The worst did place the gleeful chase ’neath legislative ban. 

I’m not inclined to pleasure find in naughty deeds—but 
still, 

I'd like to bite the son—of—a—gun who introduced that bill. 


But there, you needn’t sit so close; move farther, if you please. 

I want no teardrops on my ear, nor do I need your fleas. 

Oh, that’s all right, we needn’t fight—but don’t you get too gay, 

Or we'll scrap right here till the cows come home—for the law is out to-day! 











THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 





Unless one happens to be familiar with 
the term he would not think that the 
above title is a synonym for “loon.” 
Colymbus Glacialis is another name for 
this bird, seldom used except by natural 
histories. Who has not heard the mirth- 
less laugh in which the loon indulges ? 
Surely all who have been around the 
lakes and ponds have heard it. This 
harsh laughter is not the loon’s only 
note. A long, mournful cry, repeated 
three or four times, is more often heard. 
And when this sound is uttered in the 
solitude of the woods from the surface 
of a lake it gives one a feeling as though 
the spirit of the wilderness were trying 
to converse with him. 

This note is the most effective when 
heard coming from the ocean. Let this 
sound mingle with the solemn crash of 
the sea on the beach, on a grey Novem- 
ber morning, when a storm is coming on, 
and I know nothing more adapted to 
causing home-sickness. 

I think the loon is a most beautifully 
plumaged bird. The head and neck are 
bluish-green and purple. There is a 
beautiful white collar of fluted feathers 
around the neck. The upper part of the 
great bird is black, handsomely marked 
with white polka dots and large squares. 
Below, its feathers are a lustrous white. 
The young birds are not so brilliantly 
spotted. The length of the adult bird is 
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about two-and-a-half feet. The weight 
varies; a large loon, when fat, sometimes 
weighs thirty pounds. The wings are 
small, but when the loon once gets well 
started he goes ahead rapidly. When 
two of these birds are scaling along to- 
gether they often approach quite near 
each other, and each bird tips its inner 
wing up, so as to form an inverted V. It 
is a curious trick, and only loons know 
the reason for it. The loon uses both 
wings and feet under water, and no other 
bird can dive so suddenly or swim so fast 
and far under water. Indeed, not many 
fish are speedier than the loon. It is not 
a difficult feat for it to swim a quarter of 
a mile under water. It will put its head 
under at the flash of a gun and the heavi- 
est shot will rattle harmlessly against the 
thick feathers that guard the entire body. 
Possibly, if it comes up near you and 
you are quick enough to shoot before 
the water is out of the bird’s eyes and 
before it has time to breathe, you may 
knock it over. But to kill the loon is to 
slaughter an innocent and useless bird. 
It is not good to eat, being tough, rank 
and fishy beyond description. 

I once heard an old hunter tell a touch- 
ing story about killing a mother loon. 
His name was Maxim, and he was a great 
fox-hunter; “but,” he said: “after once 
taking part in the killing of a mother 
loon, I have no desire to do so again. 

‘This mother loon was carrying a 
loon chicken in the middle of the pond. 
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The young loon could not dive well, but 
although warned by frequent bullets the 


old bird stayed by her young until she. 


died. First she placed her broad back 
beneath the little one and swam away 
with it. This, of course, impeded her 
greatly. As her pursuers neared her she 
uttered the lonely, despairing cry. Oc- 
casionally her fears got the better of her 
affections and she dived; but she would 
not leave her child. Finally the rifle 
completed the tragedy. The young one, 
which had been the innocent cause of its 
mother's death, swam after us when we 
took in the old bird, and could not be 
driven away. We took it home, but it 
soon drooped and died, for it is very 
difficult to feed a young loon.” 

The loon’s nest is a pile of weeds and 
sods close to the water or on an island in 
a pond or lake. Two or three eggs are 
laid. They are 2% by 3% inches, a 
beautiful dark green in color, and with 
shells thick and tough. The loon is al- 
most entirely helpless on land, and never 
leaves the water except for purposes of 
incubation. Loons build in some places 
year after year. 

It is quite an undertaking for loons to 
leave the water, for it is hard work to 
raise such a bulk with a pair of compara- 
tively small wings. A strong breeze is 
quite a help, for, like all water fowl, they 
start to the windward. Often. they will 
flounder along for half a mile, half in and 
half out of the water, before they are able 
to lift themselves from the water. 

Boston, Mass. ALLAN ERIC. 





THE pretty little chameleon is a curious 
species of lizard that leads a double life. 
One side may be asleep while the other 
remains awake; one eye can watch an 
insect in front, while the other watches 
an object in the rear. Sometimes each 
side tries to move in a different direction 
and, as a result, they tumble about in a 
very comical manner. Usually the two 
sides act harmoniously. They also have 
the power of changing color. They are 
perfectly harmless,and may be handled 


at will. Morris RICE. 
Kinloch, Missouri. 
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The members of this family inhabit the 
warmer portions of the globe in South 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. A 
few species, however, venture into our 
temperate climate during the warmer 
months of the year and among these is 
the most beautiful of all—the scarlet ibis, 
or, as it is called in Egypt, the sacred ibis. 
These birds frequent the banks of streams 
and lakes, also the immense swamps, or 
morasses, of the Tropics; there they wade, 
knee-deep in the water and soft mud, in 
search of frogs, lizards and various kinds 
of aquatic insects that form their principal 
food. 

The ibises are gregarious in their habits 
—living and feeding in company with 
various members of the heron family that 
are to be found in the same localities. 
They not only remain in company during 
the winter months, but also during the 
breeding season, and it is not an unusual 
sight to see several of their nests in the 
same trees. They assemble in such vast 
numbers in some of these heronries that 
one writer, in describing them, writes: 
“They nest in vast heronries with various 
members of the heron family, in beds of 
reeds and rushes—rising in the air by hun- 
dreds of acres at the discharge of a gun.” 

The early morning seems to be their 
favorite time for feeding and after their 
morning meal they ascend to the tree- 
tops, and there, in the bright sunlight, 
spend the warmer part of the day—al- 
ways with an eye open for intruders, how- 
ever, as they are very watchful and diffi- 
cult to approach. 

Occasionally one of these birds will 
vary its mode of feeding, and, perched 
upon some decaying tree-trunk, will 
slowly drift down-stream, and woe to the 
fish that chances to come too near. 

The ibis has been the subject of much 
superstition, especially in Egypt, where it 
is held sacred—being the avator or in- 
carnation of the god Thoth, who, in the 
guise of an ibis,escaped the pursuit of 
Typhon. It was said to drink only the 
purest water and its feathers to scare and 
even kill the crocodile. It was reported 

















to destroy the eggs of the crocodile, to 
devour serpents and to kill all manner of 
noxious reptiles. The Egyptians made 
it death to kill one of these birds, even 
by accident; consequently their plumage 
was not used, as it is in this country, to 
adorn the head-gear of the gentler sex. 
The bodies of many of these birds have 
been found as embalmed in ancient times. 

The Egyptian name of the bird was 
“Hip.” The Arabs call it, “ Abou-men— 
gel”—Father of the Sickle— from the 
shape of its bill. In Lower Ethiopia, 
where it is also held sacred, it is called 
“ Abou-Hanneo”—Father John, In an- 
cient times the ibis was so venerated and 
was so free from molestation that it 
entered the most sacred temples with 
impunity. In these enlightened days, in 
our own country, they are killed on sight 
by the plume-hunters, who make yearly 
trips to the Florida swamps and who, I 
am sorry to say,are making sad havoc 
among the herons and their allies. 

S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 





DO CATS REMEMBER? 





It is a well-known fact that dogs re- 
member persons and objects, and it has 
always been the writer’s belief that cats 
do so as well. During the past few 
weeks this matter has been brought un- 
der the author’s attention in a manner 
that seems worthy of record. About the 
middle of June the writer’s entire family 
left the city for an absence of several 
weeks and the pet cat had to be sent to 
the Zoological Garden in Lincoln Park. 
The animal remained away from the house 
eight weeks. During the first week of its 
captivity I was able to visit it once or 
twice, and each time it evinced the great- 
est joy on catching sight of me—although 
it did not pay any attention to any one 
else. 

Upon the return of the family, the cat 
was removed from the park to the writer’s 
home. The animal keeper reported that 
it had not been looking very bright of late 
and had acted rather dumpy; upon seeing 
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the writer, however, the animal brightened 
up right away and began to purr as soon 
as it was taken in his arms. 

As soon as the house was reached the 
cat was allowed to run about the rooms 
without restraint, to see if it would recog- 
nize any of its favorite corners. Very 
soon it came to a white fur rug which it 
used to lie upon before it was sent away. 
After first smelling of it, it curled up and 
went to sleep as it had done previonsly. 
In the evening we were all gathered on 
the porch. This porch is on the second 
story and the animal had previously been 
taught that it must not go below the 
third step from the top. Sure enough, 
when it started to go down the stairs it 
stopped on this third step and would not 
descend further. In one of the rooms 
there is a large palm, which the cat had 
been repeatedly taught that it must not 
touch. One afternoon a member of the 
family was sitting in an adjoining room 
and noticed the cat stealing quietly to- 
wards the palm. Wishing to see just 
what the animal would do the observer 
allowed it to proceed unmolested. It 
stole softly up to the plant and looked 
around to see if any one was present. 
Seeing that the coast was clear, it slowly 
raised itself on its hind legs and smelt 
of a leaf, but drew back suddenly and 
crouched down as if it fancied it had 
heard a step. After looking about care- 
fully for a few moments it again reached 
up, and this time would have bitten a leaf 
if the observer had not come quickly for- 
ward and driven the animal away. 

From these and other facts, I am con- 
vinced that cats are endowed with a mem- 
ory almost on a par with that of the dog, 
with whose many acts of reason and 
memory all are familiar. I venture to 
say that if cats were used as much and 
in the same manner that dogs are, they 
would show all the adaptability for train- 
ing that those faithful animals do. 

FRANK C. BAKER. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences. 





SEND Sports Afield the facts anent any 
strange happenings in Nature’s realm. 
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AMERICA’s most noted photographer 
of wild life, A. G. Wallihan, is at present 
in Wyoming—having removed in No- 
vember last from his old home in Routt 
County, Colorado. Snapping the shutter 
is not all of photography, and when wild 
animals are the subjects sought it is the 


most insignificant detail of the entire pro- 


gramme. Though living in what is per- 
haps the best stocked game region in the 
entire West, Mr. Wallihan has won his 
reputation in this especial line of work by 
dint of the mest persistent and tireless 
effort. ‘Since July,” he writes us, under 
date November 6, “I have taken nine 
new deer, six antelope, one coyote and 
one sage-hen, but haven't even proofed 
my last ones on account of my hurry.” 
To the average amateur who has often 
exposed a dozen or twenty films in a sin- 
gle day, seventeen successful exposures 
in four months will probably seem a poor 
showing. To such we would suggest a 
short experience along similar lines in 
their own immediate neighborhood. 
Rabbits and quail are everywhere; go 
afield and photograph them. 
PEE 

THE vast army of amateurs is appar- 
ently divided into rival camps. On the 
one hand we find those who believe that 
large tripod cameras and glass plates are 
essential to secure first-class work; on 


the other, those who favor light snap- 
shot cameras on the grounds of their 
handiness. It is the old story of Accura- 
cy versus Facility—the rock which marks 
the parting of the ways; both of which 
are well trodden by thronging riflemen, 
champions of the single-shot and the re- 
peater. It is a mechanical impossibility 
to produce an 8x10 camera that will 
slip into one’s vest pocket or a six-pound 
repeater equalling in every respect a tar- 
get rifle of twice its weight and barrel 
length. A snap-shot camera is intended 
for snap-shot work. For securing photo- 
graphic mementoes of pleasant outings it 
has no superior. But for work where 
the best results are desired, and especially 
in securing views for re-production by 
the half-tone process, glass plates are 
vastly superior to films, and, up to certain 
reasonable limits, the larger the camera 
the better. 
iithnacicoaaiallitameaterinan 

WITH reference to the generally enter- 
tained idea that dry plates cannot be 
safely handled in the field by reason of 
their extreme fragility, it is interesting to 
note the record kept by D. L. Elmendorf, 
covering several years of photographic 
touring. From the spring of '94 until 
the autumn of ’97, he travelled over the 
greater portions of Europe, the West In- 
dies, Mexico and the United States, ex- 
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posing in all 4,044 plates, of which 73 
were afterwards broken in transit, while 
124 proved partial or total failures 
through other causes. It is extremely 
doubtful whether such flattering results 
could have been approximated by the 
use of films, even under the most favor- 
able of conditions. 
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AN AFTERNOON ON THE CEDAR. 


In this beautiful photograph Mr. Bliss 
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rod, and without materially unbalancing 
the photograph as a whole. Always 
careful in his focussing, Mr. Bliss has 
here given us a study in massed foliage 
and twig tracery which should hint 
strongly to his brother amateurs of the 
possibilities following precise attention to 
the ground glass screen. The action of 
the water is eloquent of the woods and 
their rest-giving environment, and Mr. 
Bliss’s little girl has all unconsciously 
added much to the happiness of the scene. 





AN AFTERNOON 
Amateur Photo by GeorGe W. Buiss, Austin, Minnesota. 





gives our readers a nice bit of forest 
scenery and an excellent example of ef- 
fective figure grouping, though more 
care might have been taken in posing 
the “little fishermaiden” occupying the 
central position on the plate. The error 
is in the way the rod is held. Change 
it to the right hand, and move its holder 
a few feet farther down the fallen tree, to 
necessitate her casting obliquely across 
the stream. -This would do away with 
all objectionable foreshortening of the 





ON THE CEDAR. 


A wRITER in S¢. Nicolas, in speaking 
of the trials of the animal artist, says that 
when one gets all ready to take a restful 
cow picture that animal invariably takes 
her departure, the sleeping lions at Cen- 
tral Park always wake up just as you get 
their focus, and even the sluggish snail be- 
comes imbued with an amazing degree of 
of swiftness on the approach of the camera. 

cotnees 

New ideas and photos are invited from 
friends interested in this department. 
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It is evident that our Montana friend, 
Doctor Lombard, is blessed with peculi- 
arly favorable opportunities of photo- 
graphing Flathead home life in its vary- 
ing phases. We feel that additional 
specimens of his genre work can without 
apology be submitted to the consideration 
of our amateur camerists. The scene 
showing the Indian girls at their toilet is 
particularly interesting, for the treatment 
is as perfect as the subject is unique. 





AFIELD. 


And eager Winter, from his mountain home, 
Each night stole forth across the shrinking plain, 
Fast’ning his icy sign on grass and twig 

In token of his coming reign supreme. 


Within the soot-grimed lodges of the tribe 

The agéd squaws their needles plied apace, 

Mid calicoes and braids and gaudy beads— 
Stirring, erstwhile, with ashen ladles broad, 

The steaming, crane-swung caldrons o’er the fire— 
Perchance bestowing, with a generous hand, 

A scalding bath upon some thievish cur. 
Lounging on blankets spread, or beds of furs, 
The warriors smoked and chattered of the chase, 
Prepared with ready moccasin to bar 























“All fancy-chained, 
Above a paltry sheaf of painted cards.” 


Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Mont. 


A really good photograph can he de- 
pended upon to tell its own story, all un- 
aided by accompanying memoranda. 
Our illustrations practically demonstrate 
the force of this rule; since, after a mo- 
ment spent in their contemplation, the 
most matter-of-fact observer might well 
launch forth into an improvised romance 
something like this: 


’Twas in the second summer of the year— 
The season when the noon-day sun is dimmed 
And all the air is thick befogged with smoke 
From hidden camp-fires of the Manitou. 

The moon of falling leaves had come and gone, 


The wind-chilled pappoose from the tempting blaze. 
To those acquainted with the Indian’s ways 


All signs bespeak a present holiday, 
And such, for sooth, it is. 


A blood-red sun 
Is mounting slowly in the eastern sky; 
And, when its daily journey is half spent, 
A double wedding will be celebrate. 


Behold the waiting fair ones, sisters twain, 
Upon their simple toilets all intent— 
Bright’ning the pebbly margin of the stream 
With hues commingled of their bridal gear. 
Had artist’s pencil e’er a fairer scene? 

Had poet’s fancy e’er a brighter theme? 


® 




















®) 








Ye bridegrooms, hasten! Rough and long how’er 
May be the pathway from your hunting lodge ; 
Favored of Fortune, be no laggards now, 

But speed ye to the realms of joy and love ! 


Now, thrice accurséd be the fatal charm 

That holds our luckless braves, all fancy-chained, 
Above a paltry sheaf of painted cards ! 

Wrangle, ye dotards, over ‘‘cards” and ‘‘spades !”’ 
Juggle the ‘‘ Big Casino’’ from the pack ! 

But mind ye well that this fell day’s neglect 
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the noontide flap-jacks were frying within 
the tent. If such was really the case we 
shift all blame for the misapprehension 
upon Doctor Lombard’s sturdy shoulders. 
He should have sent us the photographs 
separately. 


a 


THE first sunlight picture of a human 
face was taken by Prof. John William 
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‘*Upon their simple toilets all intent.” 


Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. LomsBarp, Missoula, Mont. 





Of loving, waiting hearts, shall serve to hatch 
A horde of bitter inter-tribal feuds, 
And—— 


But there. We'll call a halt on our 
Machine Poet, even in the midst of his 
transports. Maybe, after all, the photo- 
graphs have no connection whatever in 
fact. Maybe the girls were not “fixing 
up” for any special event. And it is 
more than likely that the ‘fatal charm” 
of the game shown in progress only 
served to pass away an idle hour while 





Draper of New York in 1839. It was 
the first application of Daguerre’s inven- 
tion to this branch of photography. 
ies atleedlacncttak 

Don’t give the children old photo- 
graphs to play with. A Brooklyn two- 
year-old was fatally poisoned recently 
with the mercury and cyanide of potas- 
sium from a tintype. 
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IF you have a few friends of the camera 
persuasion, kindly send us their names. 
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CAMP BUILDING. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Having read the very interesting series 
of “ Chats in the Council Lodge” appear- 
ing in last year’s issues of this magazine, I 
am under the impression that the chapter 
on Camp Building could have been made 
a great deal more comprehensive in scope 
without laying the writer open to a charge 
of undue prolixity. The comfort of camp 
life depends altogether upon the question 
of shelter or no shelter, and the matter of 
improvising a satisfactory protection from 
inclemencies of the weather will frequent- 
ly prove to be a sore tax upon the ingenui- 
ty of the inexperienced. Common-sense 
will teach the benighted hunter that al- 
most any sort of shelter is better than 
none; but the hollow ofa tree, the scooped- 
out bank of a ravine, or the conical tent 
of a snow-laden hemlock, cannot properly 
be called a “camp” in its broadest sense, 
nor, for that matter, can any other make- 
shift not calculated to afford its occupant 
comparative comfort, if needs be, for an 
entire season. Camp-building was studied 
as an art by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
pre-historic America, and it is curious to 
note to what an extent they were governed 
by the accident of locality in solving the 
problem of shelter. Some few of the 
North-eastern tribes constructed credit- 
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able habitations of logs, built up in the 
orthodox manner and covered with bark, 
while others erected stockades of saplings 
set deeply in the earth and plastered the 
intervening crevices with clay. Farther 
to the westward, but still in a heavily- 
timbered region, the structures of logs 
and poles gave place to wigwams of skins 
—a type also common throughout the 
prairie countries west of the Mississippi. 
In some of the Northern reservations one 
can still see cone-shaped lodges covered 
with a peculiarly constructed matting of 
cat-tail ‘flags, while the Florida Seminoles 
—and some of their white neighbors as 
well—utilize the broad, fan-shaped leaves 
of the palmetto for all purposes of house 
building. But in every instance men- 
tioned the purpose has been the same, 
namely: to provide a substantial shelter 
in the easiest way and from material the 
most conveniently at hand. 

I have journeyed and hunted from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific and from Win- 
nipeg to the Gulf of Mexico, and if I 
write of camp-building it is most certainly 
from the standpoint of an honestly and 
and hardly acquired experience. I have 


summered under the torrid sun of south- 
ern Mexico and wintered on the shores 
of the Coeur D’ Aléne,and I can close 
my eyes and in fancy recall the fragrant 
scent of burning cypress, mesquite, pifion 


























pine, and buffalo chips, with the accom- 
panying memories of camp fires in swamp, 
mountain or plain. I do not profess to 
be an Old Timer. I am neither an In- 
dian slayer,a buffalo hunter, nor a relic 
of the days of ’49; but, all the same, I 
have run about a bit in my time, and if 
my camps have been modern in point of 
date it is nevertheless a fact that they 
were frequently constructed on primitive 
lines. 

For instance: there was my winter 
quarters in the Canadian hills in the 
Texas Pan-handle, where a scarcity of 
timber for building purposes was opposed 
by a certainty of cold weather coming. 
I rode twenty-five miles to secure a worn- 
out round-pointed shovel from a railroad 
outfit, and with this commenced work in 
the face of a little bluff some fifty feet 
above the bed of the river and perhaps 
ten feet below the prairie level. The re- 
sult of my first day’s work was a hole 
in the bluff, in shape a half oval with the 
flat side down, and running in on a level 
for about eight feet. The next day I 
commmenced excavating my living room, 
and I made this six feet in width by ten 
in length, arching the roof sharply until 
it was six feet high in the centre. The 
earth was. very hard and no propping of 
the roof was required. At the farther 
end of the apartment I carved out a fire- 
place, with a hole which served as a chim- 
ney running upward to the surface. The 
entire job kept me busy just three days, 
and when it was completed, and I had 
carried in a supply of driftwood for fuel 
and had pulled me a bed of prairie grass, 
I had as comfortable a winter camp as 
any hunter need ask for. I lived in this 
dug-out from the middle of November 
until the 17th of the following March, 
and was quite comfortable in spite of the 
difficulty experienced in securing fire- 
wood. However,I found that I had made 
a mistake in locating my camp at such a 
height from the river level, for it entailed 
an unnecessary amount of climbing with 
my wood and water. 

In Idaho, six years later, I avoided this 
error, as well as that of making the en- 
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trance of my dug-out so low as to neces- 
sitate my coming in on all fours. 

He who builds himself a dug-out is 
spared all straining after architectural 
effect. There is nothing lordly or strik- 
ing about a mere hole-in-the-ground, and 
as yet no “ Bohemian Girl,’ Kiowa squaw 
or meztizo sefiorita has indulged in ecs- 
tatic visions of existence in a blue clay 
or cobble-stone burrow. But a dug-out, 
for all that, is the only practical cold- 
weather camp in a region totally devoid 
of timber growth. The adobe houses, so 
common throughout the South-west, are 
preferable for various reasons; but there 
is always more or less wood used in their 
construction, particularly in roofing. 
Building a ’doby is slow work and also 
quite laborious; however, camps of sun- 
burnt brick are practicable on low or 
sandy grounds where a subterranean 
dwelling would be quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

In the State of Coahuila, Mexico, once 
on a time, I felt the need of protection 
from the hot sun and the sand-laden 
summer winds, and this I secured in the 
following way. A couple of peons were 
put to work cutting the straightest of the 
scrubby mesquites near at hand into seven- 
foot lengths, and these I set in a double 
row,thus: ° al ae.) 
around the sides of a ten-foot quadrangle. 
Then I cut and trimmed up the few wil- 
lows growing around a nearby water hole, 
and utilized the tough branches by weav- 
ing them in between the stakes, mixing 
in a few mesquite limbs and the long, 
dagger-like blades of the century plant, 
and plastering over all with a coating of 
soft mud which immediately hardened 
when attacked by the fierce heat. A 
stout fork at each corner sustained the roof, 
which was of the same material as the 
walls; and when the hut was otherwise 
completed I cut doors in the front and 
rear and hung blankets at the openings. 
It is a peculiarity of these stick-and-mud 
walls that they rival a favorite brand of 
gun caps in their ability to withstand any 
climate, but outside of the arid regions, 
they should be topped by a good, rain- 
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tight roof, projecting well on all sides. 
At Mincke on the Merremec River, some 
twenty miles west of St. Louis, I remem- 
ber seeing cabins built in this way that 
had withstood the storms of four or five 
winters and promised to continue service- 
able for several yearstocome. A stick- 
and-mud shanty, roofed with a square of 
canvas,can be recommended to any of 
our boys who contemplate building a 
summer camp. It is easily built, requires 
in its construction no tools other than a 
hatchet and a pocket knife, and can be 
made as small or as large as the needs of 
the party may demand. 

In my second paper I will transport 
our young readers to a timbered region 
and furnish them with some practical 
ideas upon the proper use of the forest 
products in camp building. 

Galveston, Texas, Civit ENGINEER. 





FROM ONE OF THE YOUNGEST. 





We have taken Sports AFIELD for 
over two years. We—that is, Papa, 
Mamma, Sister Mabel and myself—all 
like your magazine. We all like to fish 
for trout, and have caught quite a num- 
ber. My little sister Mabel has caught 
trout, too. I can fish pretty well. Papa 
arid I like to hunt, and I can shoot with 
a rifle or shot-gun. We have to go up 
to the Big Goose Creek Cajion for good 
fishing. Mamma caught a trout sixteen 
inches long. It was a salmon trout. We 
have seven acres of land west of Sheridan, 
and a 16-foot water wheel. Sometimes 
it dips up fish in the cans and dumps 
them into the flume. I thought perhaps 
you would print the little poem enclosed. 
It is for the boys’ department. I call it 

THE MOUNTAIN CABIN. 


In among the pine trees and the boulders 

Stands this rude log cabin, old and stately; 

On the sidehill, where the sun beats with strong re- 
flection, 

Stands this shelter for the sportsman, 

With his hounds, his rod and gun; 

Where the sportsman receives a hearty welcome 

From the outside world around him. 


Down in the bottom of the canyon 

Runs the creek, pearly clear and transparent, 

Where the frisky, gamey trout rise to the angler’s fly. 
“Hold on!”—flip-flop-kerwish goes his line— 
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“T’ve got him!’ he cries, above the roaring, dashing 
waters, 

And he hauls out an exhausted trout: 

“Ob, my! It’s a whopper, sure enough!” 


Upon the deer trail lies the hunter; behind that big 
grey boulder 

He quietly smokes his pipe, calm and peaceful. 

He listens, he cocks his gun, he holds his breath; 

And out walks a buck.—He stands and sniffs the air 
suspiciously. 

Piff-bang! He runs, he limps—then three more shots 
end the misery 

Of the monarch of the forest in his native feeding 
ground. 

RICHARD R. THOMAS (age 11 years). 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 


THE FISH I DIDN'T CATCH. 





Once, when I was about I1 years old, 
father and I were fishing in Weber Cajion, 
Utah. I had not caught a fish. 

Along about noon we came to a place 
where a sort of a triangle had been built 
of logs with the points in the river. This 
was to keep the water from washing away 
the bank. Here the stream narrowed 
down to about eight feet. The water 
was so swift and deep that no man could 
stand up in it. I cast my fly at the head 
of this narrow piece of water and let it 
float down. Just about as the line was 
stretched straight down-stream I felt a 
strike. I gave a little jerk on my line to 
fasten the hook, as I had been told to do. 
I didn’t know anything about playing a 
fish and I didn’t want to jerk, so I just 
struck out towards a shallow place in the 
stream, dragging my fish after me. When 
I got into the shallow water I laid my 
pole down and put some rocks on it, to 
keep it still and started after my fish with 
my hands. Well, I caught him all right 
and started for the bank. The hook fell 
out of his mouth, but I didn’t care for 
that. I was holding him with both hands 
as hard as I could when—* Oh, oh, oh! 
There goes my fish!” It had slipped 
through my hands just like a piece of wet 
soap. My father, in telling the story, al- 
ways says, “ Well, you ought to have seen 
that boy’s face!” I do not know how 
my face looked, but I know that there 
was something big in my throat and 
something heavy in my heart, too. 

Decatur, Illinois. SAGEBRUSH. 
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SQUIRREL SHOOTING. 





A photograph; nothing more. Three 
boys—two of them with Stevens rifles— 
standing shoe-top deep in the dead grass 
and leaves. A rusty-looking pine with 
a ‘‘cat-face”’ on the side. Two or three 
other trees in the near background. In 
the distance, a wooded slope—a mere 
timbered hillside—nothing unusual about 


however, and that’s enough. Their eyes 
tell the story more plainly than it could 
be expressed by words. Away up yon- 
der he lies, huggin» the top of a limb and 
flattened so close to the bark that the 
oldest of our youthful riflemen can only 
see the tip of an ear at the termination of 
a thread-like line of grey. ‘If he will 
only turn this way just a |-i t-t-l-e bit—”’ 
he is saying, all on needle-points to get 











Photo by Roun E. Smira. 





SQUIRREL HUNTERS. 


Courtesy of Shooting and Fishing. 





it whatever. The country is full of just 
such bits of landscape. Wonder why 
the photographer didn’t show better 
judgment in the selection of scenery ? 
But, hold on! There’s the squirrel. 
Isn’t it just possible that his own wishes 
in the matter had to be consulted ? Well, 
I should say so. 

The squirrel is the central attraction 
in this particular group, in spite of his 
invisibility. The boys know he’s there, 


the first shot: but luck is not coming his. 
way just now. The boy with the striped 
sweater has the advantage of position. 
He can see an eye—possibly a bit of the 
shoulder—and he just knows that he can 
and will send his bullet within a hair's. 
breadth of the right spot. It’s going to 
be Azs squirrel. Anyone with half an eye 
can see ¢hat. 


ee 


SEND us names of all your boy friends. 
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Ir the pen is mightier than the sword, 
a typewriter should easily discount a 
steam Maxim gun in the basement of 
a cartridge factory. With an accuracy 
as great as its effective range, this old 
machine of mine would be a thing to 
be feared; but I don’t bank on it for 
target practice. It scatters its shot too 
badly for anything save flock-shooting, 
and I am afraid that no choke-boring 
or regulation of sights can remedy this 
fault. Therefore, flock-shooting it is; and 
if I happen to make a miss lick and crip- 
ple game that’s out of season, you will 
please remember that all suitable excuses 
and apologies were made in advance. 
Ammunition is cheap, and I am going to 
hold “dead on,” and try my level best 
for a bullseye every shot. 


* 
* * 


AnD speaking of good intentions, I 
don’t like to see so much abuse showered 
upon President McKinley because of the 
proposed appointment of a very ordinary 
politician to the office of United States 
Fish Commissioner. Our chief magistrate 
is something of an angler himself, and in 
whipping the troubled waters of political 
favor he has to hunt his bait under all 
sorts of chunks. It is nonsense to talk 
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of guarding a salaried public office from 
the taint of partisan interest. 


* os 

PROFESSOR BairD, the first U.S. Fish 
Commissioner, was kindly allowed to hold 
the office without remuneration for sev- 
enteen years that the commission might 
be developed into something of sufficient 
importance to warrant the appointment 
of a salaried head. And at last the crip- 
pled chicken so tenderly nursed has at- 
tained to frying size, and it is only natural 
that mouths should water in anticipation 
of the coming feast. Bishmillah! It is 


written. 


+ 
* * 


Nortu Dakora is the banner wolf 
State of the Union. The Legislature 
last year appropriated $12,000 to pay a 
$3.00 bounty on all wolves killed until the 
time of its next biennial meeting, and the 
amount has already been overdrawn to 
the tune of $18,000. Ten thousand 
wolves accounted for, and the greater 
share of them from the border counties 
—or in other words, from States whose 
law-makers are too sensible to place a 
premium on smuggling and perjury. 
Verily! the Dakota wolf-hunter hath a 
snap—even like unto that of the preco- 
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cious urchin who each day earns a nickel 
in keeping track of Gran’pa’s vagrant 
spectacles, and, like the aforesaid kid, he is 
liable to some day overdo the business and 


lose his job. 


* 
* * 


Away back yonder in the ’50s a cer- 
tain Virginia planter found it necessary 
to safeguard his hennery against feathered 
marauders, and offered a bounty of 25 
cents for every hawk killed on the plan- 
tation. The first applicant for the covetted 
two-bits was a more than half-blind old 
darkey who knew how toset a steel trap on 
the top of a pole. On the second morn- 
ing Uncle Tosh (short for McIntosh) was 
on hand with hawk No. 2, and bright and 
early on the third day here he came with 
still another. “Peculiar odor about this 
hawk, Tosh?” said the planter. “Yes, 
sah,” was the ready response, “dat ole 
raskill sho’ bin eatin’ carryon.” And right 
then and there the bounty act was re- 
pealed and Uncle Tosh caught a lecture 
for trying to obtain money under false pre- 
tenses. Otherwise the descendants of 
our “befo’ de Wah” planter would likely 
have been paying liberally to this day for 
the privilege of daily inspecting the re- 
mains of that same old hawk. 


* 
* * 


Wuat's the matter with an amateur 
camp cooks’ contest as an interesting and 
profitable feature at the next sportsmen’s 
exposition? Open only to those who 
have never cooked a meal in their lives; 
entrance fee, $5,00; four moneys; conso- 
lation prize to the man who burns his 
thumb the oftenest without cussing. 
Conditions: raw materials furnished for 
bacon-frying and bread and coffee-mak- 
ing; also one frying-pan and one quart 
tin cup; bread to be mixed in the flour sack 
and fried in the bacon grease; no handi- 
caps; even start for one and all, with four 
sticks of green wood in one hand and a 
match in the other. Special prize, one 
Dutch oven (presented by The Man with 
the Typewriter) for the best exhibit of 
raw dough in the middle of a brown 
flapjack. No prizes awarded to those 
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who show a more than ordinary reluct- 
ance to eat whatever they have succeeded 
in cooking. 

« * * 

Ir is not often that I hunger for the 
scalp of my fellow man; yet every once 
in a great while I have a mad longing to 
unjoint a brain-pan that the cramped 
thinking arrangement within may have a 
chance to expand. For example: only 
this morning I was discussing with a 
brother rifleman the various targets in 
common use, and chanced to remark that 
I preferred the “string- measurement” sys- 
tem to “ring count” and regretted that 
I had been obliged to give it up. And 
then the Wise Man—who is always on 
hand when his company is not needed— 
generously offered me a thirty-foot fish- 
line and said he had a longer one at home 
if I ever happened to need it. 

* . * 

Ir I could have my “druthers” (any 
boy can tell you the meaning of that 
word), I would be, right this minute, some- 
where along the Texas coast, swapping 
ducks and shore birds for the frijoles and 
and chile of the jacal-dwellers. Any- 
where between Corpus and Brownsville 
would suit me all right. The lay of the 
country is pretty much the same all along 
there, and there is no appreciable difference 
in the character of the shooting. There is 
a marked sameness, too, about the people 
one meets—more especially the Mexican 
portion of the population. They are ex- 
quisitely picturesque and dirty, and their 
hospitality is beyond question. Boasting 
the mingled blood of the Montezumas 
and the knights of haughty Castile, and 
far too prond to descend to such menial 
tasks as washing their hands, or even 
culling o’ér their colored beans ere con- 
signing them to the smoke-grimed wash- 
basin on the hearth, they will yet wel- 
come the meanest applicant for food and 
shelter, and if he doesn’t happen to have 
the price, will content themselves to accept 
anything he may offer in lieu thereof. Or 
they will play a friendly game of monte 
to determine whether he shall pay or not. 
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Farther than this hospitality cannot hope 
to go. 
* 
* * 

Away up in northern Iowa, once upon 
a time, I shot prairie-chicken all day ina 
farmer’s cornfield and at night offered my- 
self as a candidate for a share of his 
johnnycake and the soft side of a shuck 
mattress. He listened in silence to my 
touching petition and then pitilessly turned 
me adrift in the cold, cold world—stating 
by way of excuse that his family had 
just acquired that simple ailment which 
lingereth on for seven long years. His 
name was Peter White. Had it been 
Pedro Blanco, though all his kith and 
kin were down with the small-pox, he 
would yet have doffed his sombrero in 
courtly manner and his house and all it 
contained would have been instantly at 
my command. I am not arguing that 
true hospitality is a matter governed by 
latitude or nationality, nor that I prefer 
Pedro’s tropical kindliness to Peter’s frigid 
common-sense; but,all the same,I would 


like to be getting some of that February 
shooting along the Gulf Coast. 


* 
* * 


I see that the first annual report of the 
Forest Preserve Board of the State of 
New York gives the total amount of land 
purchased by the board up to January 1, 
1898,as 250,117 acres. The price paid 
varied from $1.50 for lands that had had 
a long and intimate acquaintance with 
sawmills to $7.00 an acre for virgin forest. 
They seem to have, back in York,a way 
of doing things which some of our West- 
ern States might advantageously study. 
The importance of forest presrvation will 
be generally recognized before long, and 
it is just as well to buy our preserves be- 
fore they have been grubbed out and seed- 
ed down to clover. 


* 
as * 

THOsE aluminum-lined leggings we are 
hearing so much about just now may be 
all their maker claims, but I object to 
them on general principles. It isn’t 
sportsmanlike to want all the chances 
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coming your way. If your eyes can’t 
safeguard your calves in a snake country, 
why not buy yourself an air-gun and 
do your hunting in the back yard? The 
first thing we know, some fellow will put 
up a cupra-steel-reinforced, double-soled 
job on the guileless and unsuspecting mos- 
quitoes, and that will knock the last rem- 
nant of poetry out of our early spring 
fishing expeditions. How can a fellow 
commune with Nature unless Nature is al- 
lowed to get within communing distance ? 


* 
* * 


THouGH not much of an admirer of 
poetry, I struck something the other day 
that deserves to live. It originally ap- 
peared in the Wayback Whizzer and pro- 
bably gives the editor’s best thoughts on 
the solving of a great problem. 


“T am asked for my views 
On preserving of game: 
You are welcome to same 
If these lines you'll peruse. 
The way I would choose 
For fowl, wild or tame, 
Regardless of name— 
Duck, turkey or goose 
Or e’en deer or moose— 
Is this (a way learned by long years of observing): 
Eat ’em fast as they’re killed, and they won’t need 
preserving.” 
Funny that no one has ever thought of 
that way before! 
* 
* * 
I HAVE just been trying to wade through 
a half-column argument to the effect that 
man should eschew carnivorous habits as 
calculated to retard his evolution, blunt 
his sensibilities, and, in a word, brutalize 
and criminalize him beyond all hope of 
reformation. And the man who kills is 
a step lower in the scale than he who 
eats. There was no signature to the arti- 
cle in question but its writer seems to be 
well up on “the gladiatorial theory,” 
“altruism” and “cosmic law,” and should 
he ever get poor, brutalized man to “ evo- 
lute” in even a semi-automatic manner, 
the problem of game preservation will be 
solved in less time than the W/izzer man 
would take to pen a four-line double- 
leaded editorial. 


THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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CAUGHT IN AN INDIAN RESERVATION. 


This isthe story told us by James Stover 
as he sat cross-legged, Turk-fashion, be- 
fore our camp fire after a day’s hunt in 
the mountains of Arizona: 

Robert Campbell and I were prospect- 
ing for gold on the eastern slope of the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, Wyoming, 
several years ago. We were expecting to 
examine both sides of the range, and had 
complete outfits strapped to burros, while 
we were mounted on small ponies. To 
cross the range it was necessary to bear 
north to Laramie, a distance of sixty 
miles,and then pass over the divide and 
return. Finally, after thoroughly pros- 
pecting the western slopes, we concluded 
to visit Yellowstone Park, to see what was 
there. Traversing an undulating plateau 
to Rawlins and thence west to Upee, our 
further course led northward over the 
Colorado desert—a level, sandy, waterless 
expanse some fifty miles wide. We in- 
tended to pass around the Wind River 
Reservation and, thinking it lay consider- 
ably to the east, continued about ten miles 
north after leaving the desert, when, by a 
sharp turn to the east, we were able to 
enter a pass in the Wind River Mount- 
ains, 

We had met no one since leaving Upee, 
but here we began to see pony tracks 
which became more numerous as we 
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advanced, and beaten paths led out in 
various directions across the hills. At 
length, emerging from a rocky gorge into 
a small valley, we came upon more than 
a dozen ponies, saddled, and tied to a 
group of pine trees. A few yards further 
on we discovered their owners—at least 
fifteen Indian hunters—encamped by a 
small spring. Our appearance provoked 
considerable stir among them; but our 
route led directly through their encamp- 
ment, and retreat was out of the question. 
We halted when about thirty yards from 
the group, not caring to advance without 
some sort of an understanding. Evident- 
ly they were discussing some point con- 
nected with our presence, but neither of 
us was acquainted with their language. 

I hailed them in English but appar- 
ently was not understood. However, we 
were quick to understand that trouble 
threatened. If it came to fighting we 
had the advantage of being heavily armed 
while they were not. Still, considering 
that our.ponies were tired and thirsty, 
and the number of the Indians and their 
probable acquaintance with the conntry, 
the chances seemed decidedly against 
us. The only possible course tor us was 
to stand our ground, even at the cost of 
our scalps. 

The pow-wow at an end, they all turned 
and silently faced us, while one of them 
boldly raised his gun and aimed it at my 
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breast. For an Indian it was certainly 
the coolest performance I ever saw, and 
as I glanced down the glistening barrel 
I felt the cold perspiration ooze out upon 
my forehead. My own rifle was instantly 
at my shoulder, and so we stood, con- 
fronting each other in silence. Why he 
did not shoot at once, 1 will never know. 
For myself, although the conflict seemed 
inevitable, I hesitated at killing a man who 
could face me so calmly. In the noise 
and excitement of an ordinary fight it 
would have been different; but now the 
very stillness was oppressive. Not a 
leaf rustled among the scattered trees on 
the rocky slopes. Nota bird or a bee 
vibrated the motionless air. All nature 
seemed hushed to behold a “lord of crea- 
tion” —aye, perhaps several—struck vio- 
lently from life. I could hear my watch 
steadily ticking the seconds. My finger 
nervously pressed the trigger at the start- 
ling click-click of five rifles, Campbell’s 
included. 

Suddenly the sound of fvotsteps an- 
nounced the approach of another Indian, 
who signalled to his comrades to hold. 
The interruption came none too soon; 
but I had checked the trigger pressure 
in time. The newcomer was older than 
his companions, and they seemed to be 
complying with his demand for an ex- 
planation of the scene. There was barely 
a chance that his coming would prove to 
our advantage, and we waited impatiently 
for whatever might follow. The mysteri- 
ous deliberation with which our lives had 
been threatened plainly indicated that the 
redskins thought us entirely in their power, 
but at the worst we might make them 
pay dear for their victory. 

At last the latest arrival approached 
us and signified by grunts and motions 
that we should lay our guns aside. We 
gave him to understand that his own 
party must take the initiative in this, and 
when this was done we complied with his 
request and we were ready for a milder 
settlement. 

“How go”? he asked, in better Eng- 
lish than we had supposed he could 
muster. 
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I pointed northward, toward the park. 
He studied a moment; then stooped and 
with a short stick marked an oblong 
square upon the ground. Tapping all 
about inside the square, he said,“ Injun! 
Injun!”’ Then, placing his finger about 
one-third the width of the square from 
its south side, he drew it across the south 
boundary and around the west end of 
the parallelogram to the north, and said: 
“White man go wound—go wound!” 

“What does the old fool mean, any- 
way?” I asked of Campbell. 

“T think I know,” said he. “ Evidently 
this is an Indian reservation. We are 
already one-third of the way across it; 
but must go back, and all the way around, 
to reach Yellowstone Park.” 

“The dickens we do!” 

“Keep cool, Jack,” said he. “If half the 
stories about these reservations are true, 
we are in luck to get out of here alive. 
The Indians are at home here, and we 
have taken our own lives in our hands in 
crossing the line. We'd better make 
friends with them if possible, for two men 
can hardly fight a hundred.” 

Then Campbell turned to the old man. 

“What'll you take to let us go across?” 
he asked, pointing to the north. 

“White man buy Injun—twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“You mean you'll take us across for 
that?” 

“Buy Injun—twenty-five dollars. Buy 
good Injun—twenty-five dollars. Buy 
bad Injun—twenty-five dollars. White 
man buy me. Me good injun—no run. 
Bad injun run—twenty-five dollars gone. 
Ugh!” 

By this we understood that some Indi- 
ans were not to be trusted as guides, even 
if you did “buy” them; and that he was 
soliciting for the job himself. After a 
short consultation we decided that we 
had better take two “ good Injuns” at the 
market value, since returning over the 
desert was plainly out the question. The 
bargain was quickly made, and upon the 
old fellow’s agreeing to find a trustworthy 
companion I paid him his own part of the 
money down. This way of settling our 
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trouble did not seem to suit his compan- 
ions, if we could judge from their excited 
jabbering; but he gave them only a word 
and then disappeared behind a clump of 
trees. 

“Now we're smart, aren’t we?” ex- 
claimed Campbell in disappointed ac- 
cents. “Your twenty-five dollars are 


gone, and the Indian,too. I've a good, 


mind to send a bullet after him.” But in 
good time our guide returned with his 


pony, and solicited another Indian to 


accompany us. We started at once, 
anxious to leave the main band as far as 
possible behind before encamping for the 
night but after this we were undisturbed. 
Instead, we travelled leisurely through 
the reservation, shooting game and col- 
lecting mineral specimens freely, for our 
guides no doubt felt well paid for their 
services, were in the best of humor, and 
tried in every way to entertain us. Natur- 
ally we regarded—and still remember— 
the old Indian as our especial protector, 
since, except for his interference, we should 
probably have lost our lives through our 
innocent invasion of territory over which 
the red men reign supreme. 


Glendale, Arizona. JOHN E. MOHLER. 


_ 
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Some “Shining” Truths. 

‘“‘T have fire hunted a great deal dur- 
ing the last thirty years,’ writes a cor- 
respondent, ‘‘and can say with all posi- 
tiveness that these newspaper yarns about 
a wolf’s eyes reflecting the light like two 
balls of fire will not stand investigation. 
A wolf will not look squarely at a light. 
I have tried them time and again, and 
they will invariably hold their head to one 
side, so that only a single eye shows. 
Tree a ’coon and try to ‘shine’ his eyes, 
and in nine cases out of every ten you 
will see one fiery orb, and one only. 
Br’er ’Coon is very handy with his paws 
and, if your light is strong enough, you 
can see him shading one eye with a hairy 
palm or sole while the other optic is wide 
open and reflecting the blaze like a plate- 
glass mirror. I have heard it stated that 
a ’possum’s eyes will not shine. This is 
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a mistake. They are unusually brilliant, 
and with a peculiarly greenish hue that 
is all their own; and when a possum 
looks at a headlight he holds both eyes 
open and never shifts his gaze.” 





Ir is said that the German authorities 
refuse to issue shooting licenses to 
notoriously bad shots. This is possibly 
to prevent a useless waste of ammunition, 
or to spare the luckless one the mental 
and moral strain of accounting for his 
phenomenal misses. 

<inecnieadilignistcinede 

THERE were 1,700 entries for the New 
York dog show, held February 21 to 24. 
More than fifty applications for entries 
were also received too late for acceptance. 





A WESTERN CHAMPION. 





I rather doubt whether long experi- 
ence as a rifleman is of much benefit to 
one, who, for the first time, takes the 
choke-bore afield. It may be that I 
have erroneous ideas on this point, but 
my theory—if such it can be called— 
has the support of my own personal 
experience. It requires skill to send a 
single bullet to the bullseye, or to cut 
down a flying bird with an ounce of 
shot, probably as much in the one case 
as in the other; but there is a difference 
to be considered. In rifle shooting, 
care and deliberation count. In wing 
shooting, it is quickness of aim and an 
almost intuitive knowledge of the proper 
instant to “ pull,” and, to some extent, 
luck. 

Fifteen years spent in the mountains 
of Wyoming had rendered me quite ex- 
pert with the Winchester, and when I 
journeyed eastward on a visit to relatives 
in Illinois, I naturally considered myself 
easily qualified to take an active part in 
field sports of any description. Uncle 
Frank and his two sons, Ed and Charlie, 
my cousins, were soon discovered to be 
wide-awake sportsmen, and on the morn- 
ing after my arrival I was shown their 
armory of four hammerless double guns, 
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and told to select the one I preferred to 
use in woodcock shooting. I had 
chanced to time my visit in the height of 
the woodcock season ; birds were plenti- 
ful in the marshy coverts in the vicinity, 
and the boys were loud in their assur- 
ances of royal sport. 

I accordingly assumed an expression 
of superlative wisdom and examined the 
guns with a critical eye. They were all 
12-gauge—three Smiths and a Parker— 
and the last was my choice because it 
was the longest and heaviest of the lot. 
I was after a gun that would balance 
like a riflle, and that would not kick. 
The cartridges on hand were all loaded 
with nitro powder, a fact which pleased 
me not at all, for I had confidence only 
in the old reliable black compound. The 
nitros might be all right, but I had 
heard of guns exploded by their use ; be- 
sides, after using sixty grains of powder 
in a 10-pound rifle, it struck me that 
100 or more in an 8-pound gun was 
a little too much of a good thing. How- 
ever, I gathered courage to target the 
gun on the bottom of a soap box at forty 
yards, and the result relieved my anxie- 
ties in more ways than one. There was 
no recoil to speak of, and I certainly did 
plaster that box bottom in a way that 
was remarkable. 

After breakfast we started in a body 
for our first hunt, the idea being to learn 
me the grounds at once, so that I might 
hunt alone with some chance of success. 
There were three dogs accompanying us 
——English setters all—and the youngest 
of the lot, a half-trained pup, ran on 
ahead and pointed before we had passed 
half way through the first field. I was 
given the shot, and, advancing, discov- 
ered a rabbit squatted in a bunch of 
grass, and potted him under the dog's 
very nose. I rather expected praise for 
my successful shot, but my cousins only 
exchanged glances and said nothing. I 
could see there was something wrong, 
and a few minutes later discovered what 
it was, when one of the older dogs 
pointed and my uncle walked up, flushed 
a zig-zagging woodcock, and grassed 
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him in elegant style with the first barrel. 

“Give Dick the next one,” suggested 
Charlie. ‘‘Let him show us how they 
do the trick Out West.” But when the 
time came my exhibition proved a failure. 
The bird rose in an opening, twisted a 
bit, and then gave me an opportunity for 
a nice crossing shot; but I somehow 
couldn't manage to get my gun on the 
mark. ‘Pulled the wrong trigger,” said 
Ed; and I was willing to let it go at 
that. But, hit or miss, I was determined 
to take the next chance that offered. It 
was not long in coming. A big owl 
fluttered out of a nearby tree and I 
missed him with both barrels ; afterwards 
enjoying the satisfaction of seeing Ed 
score a remarkably neat kill at fully fifty 
yards. I was nearly disheartened and 
upon the point of confessing my inex- 
perience. Luckily, uncle struck in with 
some remark about the gun being too 
straight for me, and a few minutes later 
took me with him to work out a bit of 
hazel thicket, and gave me a few point- 
ers. He seemed to exactly understand 
my predicament, and was certainly well 
qualified to give me instructions. 

“Lead ’em a little, Dick. Don't hold 
dead on unless they give you a straight- 
away shot; and then you want to pull a 
foot high. Remember your gun is a 
close choke, and don't shoot too quick. 
Now, take this dog—he’s the best one 
of the three—and strike across to the 
creek and follow it up. You will find 
birds till you can't rest, and you've got 
to kill ‘em or the boys will catch on and 
give you the laugh.”’ 

Would I prove equal to the occasion? 
I rather doubted it. The fact was, the 
shooting had turned out to be different 
from anything I had previously seen, and 
I lost confidence in myse'f, or nearly so. 
However, I let the old dog lead me 
across the field to the creek, which 
wound its devious way forth from the 
hills above, and I took particular pains 
to flush every bird he pointed. But I 
didn’t shoot at them; I couldn’t get 
ready in time. One after another the 
woodcock got up and gyrated on their 
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way to a presumably safer locality, but 
it seemed to me—and, I suppose, to the 
dog as well—that their frightened haste 
was all uncalled for. I “wasn’t doing 
a thing to ’em.’”’ And, from all appear- 
ances, I wasn’t likely to. 

And then I grew desperate, and swore 
in my wrath to do or die. My reputa- 
tion was at stake. I could hear the 
boys shooting in the fields I had left,and 
I knew that pretty nearly every shot 
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me self-confidence, and I got my second 
bird, and my third, without a miss. 

An hour later I was working my way 
back down the creek with five dead 
birds to show for seven shots. I could 
still hear an occasional shot over to my 
left, and on my way to join the others I 
met with Ed, who had started out to 
look me up. While still some fifty yards 
away he flushed and missed a bird which 
came swinging over me with the speed 





‘© My! didn’t that old cock come up with a twist!” 





could be counted a kill. Old Fritz was 


down on another point in a rock-strewn 
bit of marsh beside the stream, and I 
gritted my teeth hard, cocked both 
barrels of the Parker, and marched up. 
My! didn’t that old cock come up with 
a twist! I could only locate the bead 
somewhere above and ahead of him; but 
I pulled, all the same, and down he came. 
It was a rank scratch. Still, it was the 
one little bit of good luck needed to give 


of a rocket. I allowed him to pass; then 
held well ahead and a trifle low, and as 
the report rang out he doubled up and 
came down like a rock. 

‘‘Good shot!” shouted Ed. 
many have you got?” 

And when I had counted out my six 
plump woodcock against his eight, I 
felt that the honor of old Wyoming had 
been we'!l sustained. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“How 


Ramon D. SMITH. 
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SEARCHING FOR SWEETS. 





Bee hunting as generally followed in the 
backwoods, is not the bee hunting of the 
novelists—of Irving, Cooper and Mayne 
Reid. There is no caging of industrious 
bees under inverted tumblers or in es- 
pecially prepared boxes with glass tops. 
There is no attempt to fasten cotton 
streamers to the gluten-covered limbs of 
the homing workers; no “timing” of 
bees so marked to determine how long 
they are away from the bait; and the 
consequent distance to the hive. All 
this looks well on paper, and at one time 
may have formed an essential part of the 
bee hunter's modus operandi, but it is cer- 
tainly dispensed with at the present day. 
“Round up” and search a hundred pro- 
fessional seekers after wild honey, and 
you will find that each carries an axe and 
a few matches. Possibly he will have 
a bottle of honey (or of some ingeni- 
ously compounded “bait” of which hon- 
ey is the principal component); possibly 


not. It all depends upon the 
locality and the season. In the early 
summer months when the forests and 
fields are fragrant with blossoms, it is 
very difficult to get bees to work at bait 
of any description.: Still later in the sea- 
son the most successfnl hunters mainly 
depend upon finding where a swarm is 
‘“‘watering at some stream or pond; and 
when this end is attained, locating the hive 
is an easy matter. In the first case bait 
is useless ; in the second, it is unnecessary. 
At an earlier date than the first of June 
—or of July if in a northern latitude— 
bee hunting is a profitless pursuit. The 
strongest swarms will naturally consume 
the most honey in the course of a winter, 
and it so follows that the coming of spring 
finds each hive with but a scanty supply 
of stored sweets, while the work of re- 
plenishment scarcely commences until 
after the young swarm has undertaken 
housekeeping for itself in less crowded 
quarters. Prior to this time the hunter, 
in case he happens to discover a swarm, 
merely marks the tree to protect it from 
others of his craft, but defers the cutting 
to a more favorable season. From mid- 
summer till the coming of October’s frost 
the harvest is the richest and the honey 
is at its best—clear and colorless, in comb 
of a delicately rich, waxen white. 
The first bright, sunshiny days of 
March awaken the bees from their win- 
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ter sluggishness, and the veteran bee 
hunter usually finds it impossible to resist 
the temptation to “try for just one course.” 
A cavity is chopped in the upper side of 
a log, four or five corncobs are placed 
therein and a quantity of water added— 
flavored with vinegar, bits of honeycomb, 
or other ingredients which the hunter’s 
experience may suggest—and then the 
the mixture is left to ferment in the sun- 
shine. This is “ stink-bait,” and will gen- 
ererally attract bees from quite a distance; 
but if they are too slow in coming, burn- 
ing a bit of old and strong comb will fre- 
quently hasten their arrival. The process 
of coursing the bees to their hive, as well 
as that of removing the honey and re- 
claiming the captured swarm from its 
forest freedom, is too thoroughly under- 
stood by the average reader to require 
explanation here. However the “find- 
ing’ part is none of the easiest,as the 
ambitious novice will quickly discover. 
Whether coursed from bait, bloom, or 
watering place, the tiny honey-maker will 


sometimes lead his pursuer a pretty chase; 
and after inspecting forty or fifty “likely” 
trees without result the business becomes 


monotonous. And the worst part of it 
is that even the most experienced of bee 
hunters will‘at times examine the “right 
tree” over and over again, and yet fail to 
discover the bees or the orifice leading 
to their coveted stores—their labor and 
pains profitting them nothing. It requires 
a quick eye to note the bullet-like flight 
of a honey-bee through a tangle of foliage 
fifty yards away; and yet, especially when 
hunting in the tall bottom timber of the 
Southwestern States, 150 feet is rather 
under than over the ordinary distance at 
which examination of the taller trees must 
be made. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


How much more delightful and in- 
teresting are these rambles through mead 
and wood to one familiar with the plants 
and birds. Every ramble means the re- 
newal of hundreds ofold acquaintances— 
old friends are met at every step and turn 
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—and then one is always half expecting 
to form some new acquaintance; and, as 
Burroughs says, “there are certain plants 
for which one makes special expeditions 
for.” Each summer I make at least one 
excursion to a certain little glen, where 
grow the pretty but misnamed Dutch- 
man’s breeches and the beautiful waahoo 
(burning bush) and, a little further on, 
I gather the sweet azalea; but there is 
one spring blossom of our hills and 
woods that I love above these: the 
white waxy blossom of the mandrake. 
These beautiful delicate flowers are sure 
to be among the blossoms that I gather 
each spring. 

And in all of these spring and sum- 
mer rambles, we are always sure to be 
entertained with the music of our feath- 
ered companions; whither we go the 
birds are there, especially the dear little 
warblers. 

Learn to know the birds and plants, 
and your interest and pleasure in outdoor 
life will be deeper and doubled. Your 
love for Nature will increase as your 
knowledge of Nature expands; and then 
life will have no barren day. 

Kinloch, Missouri. Morris RICE. 

THE Winter Convention of the Illi- 
nois State Sportsmen’s Association met 
at Peoria February 9, and spent the day 
in discussing various matters pertaining 
to desired legislative action for the better 
protecticn of the game. In many in- 
stances the decisions reached are com- 
mendable and should be acted upon by 
our law-makers; in others, the delegates 
present seem to have considered the in- 
terests of the hunter rather than that of 
the game, and a good deal of time and 
talk was wasted on subjects which might 
justas well remained undiscussed. Spring 
shooting of water-fowl received unani- 
mous endorsement, and it was decided 
that the ideal season should extend from 
September 1 to April 15. Ruffed and 
pinnated grouse (prairie-chicken) were 
voted ten months of safety and two of 
persecution; the dates of the open season 
being October 15 to December 15. The 
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woodcock season, it was the sense of the 
convention, should not open before Sep- 
tember 1; the intention being to do 
away with all excuse for hunting before 
that date. For the same reason, pretty 
nearly everything in the way of game not 
previously provided for, squirrels and 
snipe included, found a place under the 
blanket provisions of the wild-fowl amend- 
ment to the existing law, while rabbits 
were declared to be outlawed and left 
without any protection whatever. Then, 
to even matters up, deer and turkey 
were recommended for absolute protec- 
tion until 1910, and, later on, English 
and Mongolian pheasants were sent to 
keep them company. This was certainly 
a commendabie move. After eleven 
years of spring shooting and of butcher- 
ing squirrels throughout the breeding sea- 
son, there will be a demand for game of 
some description, and every one knows 
that deer hunting and pheasant driving 
are rare sport. But, holdon! The gen- 
tlemen of the Association have barred all 
possibility of game extermination—and 
they have done it, Oh, so easy! A $1.00 
annual licence for shooters after this. 
And, more than that, each shooter is 
limited to swenty-five head of game per 
diem. Only a possible twenty-five ducks 
a day for a matter of eight and one half 
months!! 


in 


In our last issue we announced our in- 
tention of giving two cameras—a 5x7 
anda 4x 5—as prizes in our photography 
competition for ’98. We neglected to 
state that they would be awarded to the 
first and second-best photographs sub- 
mitted by amateurs, but would so par- 
ticularize here that there may be no room 
for a possible misunderstanding. They 
will ot be ‘‘lumped”’ together as a prize 
for a single photograph, and we think 
our friends the amateurs will agree that 
there should be a provision against any 
competitor receiving more than one 
award. In deciding the contest, the 
judges will consider only the best exhibit 
of each individual photog.apher. The 
winner of our 1897 prize will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. 
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THE movement looking toward the 
unification of the game and fish laws of 
the several Northwestern States culmi- 
nated in a convention February 6, in 
Chicago, attended by State senators, rep- 
resentatives, fish commissioners and game 
and fish wardens from the States of IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and North Dakota. The conven- 
tion was two days in session, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: Prohibiting trout and white- 
fish fishing in the Great Lakes during 
spawning season; prohibiting fishing 
within 400 feet from any dam in April, 
May and June for five years next follow- 
ing, and also the selling of fish under a 
specified minimum length for each 
species; imposing a uniform tax of $25.00 
upon all non-resident and of $1.00 upon 
resident deer hunters; declaring all game 
the property of States where game is 
found, and subject to such laws as the 
different States shall pass; urging the 
final prohibition of the sale of all game 
protected by law; calling for more strin- 
gent laws to govern common carriers 
handling game; urging State legislation 
against the shipping in of game from 
States having a non-export law; prohib- 
iting the cold storage of game; prohibit- 
ing spring shooting; limiting the open 
season for deer to the first twenty days 
of November; advocating the protection 
of song birds, their nests and eggs, and 
requiring that collectors for scientific 
purposes shall be compelled to hold a 
certificate properly issued ; advocating the 
inclusion of Jackson's Hole within the 
limits of Yellowstone Park; and also the 
passage of the Teller bill regulating the 
shipment of game between the States. 
The organization was made permanent, 
and was christened the Inter-State Game 
and Fish Protective Association. It has 
before it the possibility of doing a great 
deal of good in its proper field of labor. 
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MANITOBA’S DOGGIES. 





The second annual Bench Show of the 
Western Canada Kennel Club goes down 
as a success, both in exhibits and attend- 
ance. There were dogs fitted for the 
hardships of the Klondyke—hardy and 
strong—whose very appearance seemed 
to say, “ We are ready for any work,” and 
dogs that one would think a breath of 
air 30 or 40 degrees below zero would be 
sudden death for. And yet all barked 
and tugged at their chains as if such 
canine thralldom were unknown When 
the judge (Mr. John Davidson) entered 
the hall on the morning of February 9 
he was greeted with many barks, whines, 
some growls and much wagging of tails, 
as if his favor was being besought by 
each dog on the benches. To the unin- 
itiated the judge’s task would appear most 
formidable, and especially so when the 
setters were reached; for in these classes 
over a hundred entries had been made. 
The first to appear in the ring were the 
pointers, and 5S. B. Ritchie’s noble dog 
soon walked off with the honors and red 
ticket in the heavy-weight class. Mac 
{owned by the President of the Club and 
winner at the last field trials) had to be 
contented with an H. C.—his condi- 
tion telling against him. Molton Mag 
(owned by George Cochrane of Morden) 
came very meekly into the presence of 
the judge, but she was too near the ideal 
of beauty to escape his notice and strutted 
back to her pew winner in her class and 
also of the special as best heavy-weight 
pointer bitch. In color, liver and white; 
head showing plenty of brain room ; muz- 
zle, long and square; neck firm with well 
sloping shoulders; wide, deep chest; 
big straight forelegs; well padded and 
compact feet, and powerfully built, she 
formed almost a perfect picture of man’s 
smooth-coated friend. McArthur’s blue- 
blooded pointer puppies greeted visitors 
as they entered the hall and it was un- 
necessary to look at the red tickets and 
diplomas tacked to their stall to know 
that they were also in the front rank. 

The silken-coated setters were even 
more numerous than the pointers and 
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the black - and - white-ticked beauties be- 
longing to John Wooton and W. F. Ellis 
of Manitou were well worthy of the at- 
tention they attracted and the many tick- 
ets awarded to them. In light-weight 
bitches Nora T. (owned by J. A. Telford) 
had hard work to win the red from her 
many competitors—three others especi- 
ally crowding her very close. She shows 
the Laverack blood very decidedly and 
is also known to be as good in the field 
as on the bench. 

The entries in the Gordon and Irish 
classes were not very numerous; but the 
dashing, red-coated hunters were greatly 
admired and made a worthy exhibit. 

To mention all of the four-legged beau- 
ties would be impossible in the time and 
space at our disposal. Royalty from 
many nations was represented. Premier 
Greenway’s collie, Lady Crisbury, put on 
her most fascinating and coquettish man- 
ner when introduced into the judge’s ring 
and, with her head erect and bright eyes 
fixed on the judge, she danced, curvetted 
and paced along, waving her long foxy 
tail—patting playfully at her nearest com- 
petitors with an air of haughty conde- 
scension which demanded and received 
attention. Princess Napratine, a royal 
Russian wolf-hound (now the property 
of E R. Collier), was not a whit behind the 
Scotch beauty in looks and manner but 
had no competitors to show her off. 
Premier Greenway’s Great Dane, though 
under a year old,is as big as a pony: 
deep chested, broad of loin and vigorous 
of limb. He shakes hands with visitors, 
but accepts caresses likea statesman; looks 
as sagacious as a prophet and wags his 
tail contentedly, though it is a tail big 
enough to wag many a dog. 

The management is to be congratulated 
on their chvice of a judge and were in- 
deed fortunate in inducing Mr. Davidson 
to come north, at great inconvenience to 
himself, to attend the show. He goes 
away leaving many warm friends among 
the dogmen, and, from remarks made by 
him while here, he has formed a high 
opinion of Manitoba’s dogs, especially in 
the sporting classes—many of them be- 
ing worthy of high honors in any show. 








The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





THE COLLIE. 


[See Frontispiece Illustration.] 


Of all the breeds of beautiful, high- 
bred dogs that now claim the attention 
of the general public—not omitting the 
ladies, God bless them!—the collie is 
facile princeps. For the excellent picture 
adorning the literary section of this num- 
ber, we are indebted to the courtesy of 





‘Spratts Patent—the engraving being one 


of the group of typical dogs appearing in 
their interesting 1898 wall-hanger or 
calendar entitled “Dogs and Birds.” 
Ornament is one of the finest specimens 
of his breed in this country and is owned 
by the Cragston Kennels, Highland 
Falls, N. Y. 

No hot-house plant, your true collie! 
The breezy downs of the North of Eng- 
land and the rugged Highlands of Old 
Scotia are his native stamping-grounds. 
And many is the true collie-lover who 
winces inwardly at bench-show decisions 
and other freaks of Fashion anent this 
tried and valiant companion of the North 
Countree shepherd. In an article in the 
Century Magazine (printed more than a 
decade ago) Thomas H. Terry, a well- 
known lover of the breed, epitomizes 
with truth and justice the collie’s salient 
characteristics as follows: 

‘‘He drives out the sheep to pasture, 


confines them to their allotted territory 
(where there are no fences), keeps the 
flocks separate, picks out from another 
band and brings back to its own a stray- 
ing sheep; at command, collects into one 
place the sheep that may be scattered for 
miles around; watches his charge faith- 
fully through night and storm; is un- 
yielding with the headstrong rams, and 
considerate of the tender lambs; displays 
courage, caution, patience, and tact in 
handling the flock; and will move the 
sheep or force them into a fold quicker, 
more surely, and with less demonstration 
than a dozen men.” 

Though sheep are his main hold, yet 
many is the cattleman I have met in the 
Far West who will bear willing testimony 
to the collie’s forethought, persistent “ de- 
terminedness” and pluck in herd man- 
agement and “tactical evolutions.” If 
the average American farmer, to quote 
Mr. Terry again, had a better understand- 
ing of the collie’s usefulness as a protector 
of his property, gentle, affectionate, and 
faithful guardian and playmate for his 
children, and assistant in the care of his 
stock, I am persuaded that many a worth- 
less, sheep-worrying cur of uncertain 
breed would speedily end his days to give 
place to the worthier shepherd-dog. 


CLAUDE KING. 
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OUR FRIEND ‘THE 


SHORT BARKS. 


WHILE the non-biting proclivities of a 
barking dog have been recognized since 
times immemorial, nearly all famous writ- 
ers who have referred to dogs at all have 
honored their “tongue” more than their 
“teeth.” “The watchdog’s honest bark” 
is only one instance among hundreds 
which might serve to illustrate this fact. 








Tue American Valley in Western New 
Mexico is said to be overrun by wild dogs, 
which are credited with the kiliing of a 
great deal of stock—principally sheep 
and calves—in the last three years. 
Sports AFIELD takes very little stock in 
such stories. Marauding bands of wild 
dogs are not common in the South-west, 
nor in any other part of the United States. 
Maybe some of our New Mexican readers 
can inform us concerning this matter. 





SEATTLE has become one of the leading 
dog markets of the world. Dogs are 
shipped in by the car-load, and the fact 
that no pedigrees accompany them is never 
considered by the purchasers. Weight, 
size and possibly age are the only points 
worthy of attention in selecting suitable 
animals for a dog team; unless, indeed, 
the dogs have been partially broken to 
harness, which of course increases their 
value. Training dogs to work to sledges 
is becoming quite a profitable occupation, 
and is being given a good deal of atten- 
tion by the Seattle dealers. 





Art the regular quarterly meeting of 
the American Kennel Club, the treasurer 
reported the organization out of debt and 
in the possession of a cash balance of 
$4,184. The principal business trans- 
acted was the investigation of charges 
against various club members of crooked 
work in presenting false pedigrees and 
entering dogs in bench shows out of their 
proper class. The Executive Committee 
has decided to award A. K. C. medals to 
all dogs becoming champions of record 
after January 1, and that the owners of 
present champions may also receive such 
medals. 
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BESS OF RUSH (38,276). 


A BEAUTIFUL FIELD COMPANION. 





Here! Bess! We want your picture 
for the great Sports Afield Family. 
You're as handsome a grouse-finder as 
we have Steady there a minute, 
till your picture’s “took.” All right! 
Now you can go play or attend to your 
promising babies out in the kennel-yard 
or run down-town to the Master’s office. 

Bess of Rush is by Royal Kent ex 
Floss of Rush, and is thus a grand- 
daughter of the famous King of Kent. 
She is a handsome light-weight pointer 
(tipping the beam at less than 36 pounds). 
Her owner, Sportsman F. A. Sweet of 
Smyrna, N. Y., tells us that she is one of 
the finest hunters in the State, but, in- 
deed, no affidavit is needed to convince 
us that Bess is built of the proper stuff. 
Her first litter of puppies are now scat- 
tered from the Dominion to the Carolinas, 
and their respective owners give good 
reports as to their field ability and bird 
sense. 





—. = — 


Cuicaco and St. Louis will have no 
important bench shows this year. 











the human being as his comp 
ural desire to be useful to him. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





THE COLLIE, 
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THE WINNIPEG SHOW. 





The second annual bench show of the 
Western Canada Kennel Club, held in the 
Manitoba capital,came to a most satis- 
factory conclusion on February 12. The 
entries were both numerous and compre- 
hensive. Good accommodations were 
found in Fonseca Hall, and the crowds in 
attendance furnished the best possible 
evidence as to the popularity both of the 
show and its management. The propor- 
tion of the sporting breeds was surprising 
—comprising fully half of the entire entry 
list. If I may be permitted an opinion, 
I should say that English setters and 
pointers are the most popular dogs in the 
Dominion. Irish setters and Gordons 
were also shown, but were neither so 
numerous nor so generally good as their 
ticked and blotched competitors. I ap- 
pend a.few of the winners: 


English setters (all classes).—The entries were 
very numerous—some of the most noticeable being 
from John Wootton and W. F. Ellis of Manitou— 
the former winning a 1st, 2d and 3d in different 
classes, as well as three Specials and the Special 
for best kennel and the latter taking three 2ds and 
one 3d. Firsts were also awarded to W. H. Thomp- 
son, F. Weir, J. A. Telford and Charles Wellband ; 
Seconds, to E. McKenny and W. B. Fairbanks; 
Thirds to W. F. Plaxton, Albion Kennels, and A. 
Gordon. W. C. Lee, F. Weir and E. McKenny 
were the winners of Specials in the different 
classes. 

In black setters, Thomas Johnson’s superb ken- 
nel was entered for exhibition only, as he is practi- 
cally the sole breeder of the strain. A. ©. Reed 
of Winnipeg exhibited Swab. She is out of pure 
black stock and a three-time field winner. A very 
promising litter accompanied her, attracting much 
attention. 

In Irish setters, Messrs. Brisbin and Bruce of 
Brandon took one First, two Secouds and a Special. 
T. G. Mathers of Winnipeg, two Thirds. E. R. 
Collier, third and Special; and J. Kirkaldy, one 
First. 

In Gordon setters, V. H. G. G. Pickering of 
Minnedosa took one First. His doy is an imported 
one and will be seen at the New York show. A. 
Gordon of Winnipeg also scored two Firsts and a 
Second. C. C. Bradly was adjudged the Special 
for the best puppy. 

In pointers, F. J. McArthur of Winnipeg won two 
Firsts, one Second and two Specials. These dogs 


have already a large number of wins to their credit 
and are truly fine ones. Mr. Gale’s trio of very 
fine puppies was awarded a Special. G. Cochrane 
of Morden took one First and a Special with 
Molton Mag—she competing in the over-fifty- 
pounds class. 

In Irish spaniels Ed Dickson of Winnipeg took 
one First and a Special. G. F. Dunn of Mooso- 
min, two Seconds. J. Rodgers, one First; and 
R. J. Whitla, also a First. 

E. G. Target of Winnipeg won the Sports Afield 
Special for the best St. Bernard puppy; while Mr. 
Lumsden of Hanlan was awarded the Sports 
Afield Special for the best non sporting puppy 
with his beautifal collie Dina; and Ed Dickson a 
similar Special for best Irish water spaniel puppy. 

The Albion Kennels of Winnipeg purchased from 
A.W. MacMillan the beautifal imported wolfhound 
Princess Napratine II., who is said to have been 
at one time a member of the Imperial Russian 
Kennels. 

H. G. Haines of Moosomin exhibited two fine 
deerhounds—taking First and Second. John 
Davidson of Monroe, Michigan, did the judging 
wisely and well. He was much pleased with the 
typical Canadian reception accorded him and pro- 
nounced the show a grand success. ‘‘We have 
many dogs here,” said he, ‘‘capable of holding 
their own in any company.’’ And for courtesies 
extended the Sports Afield man, I am sure every 
visiting sportsman will join me as J stand up and 
doff my sombrero to the executive committee, with 
a hearty ‘‘Thank you!”’ N. N. SPEAR. 


———> — 


RABBIT HUNTING IN THE SNOW. 





Since the picture of myself and boy 
with our pack of beagles appeared in the 
January number of Sports AFIELD, I 
have had a number of enquiries as to how 
beagles could run rabbits in snow deep 
eaough for us to use our snow-shoes. 
The winter that picture was taken the 
snow around Pontiac was very deep and 
a heavy crust formed which would hold 
up a rabbit or a beagle or a man on 
snow-shoes. Large dogs could not run, 
as they would have broken through the 
crust and a man without snow-shoes 
could not have walked a mile in two 
hours. We had great sport that winter, 
as the rabbits made long runs on the 
crust and would not go to ground; and 
the music of half a dozen beagles, with 
their varying voices, was great on the 
clear frosty air. 























I prefer to run rabbits on bare ground 
in October or November, after heavy 
rains, as they usually go to cover when 
the snow comes after a short race. But 
the winter which I speak of with the 
heavy crust was an exception for this 
section. Our new game laws have pro- 
tected the birds, so that we get good 
quail or partridge shooting; and if we 
only had a law prohibiting the use of 
ferrets we would have lots of sport in 
Michigan with Bunny for years to come. 

Pontiac, Mich. A. E. PErry. 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
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The mother of the family is confident of 
her own ability to “be good” so long as 
circumstances may require, but isn’t it a 
trifle unreasonable to ask all six of the 
puppies to be still at once? An incipient 
rebellion is brewing. As likely as not 
that “wide-tread,” black-eared young 
hoodlum will take a notion to bark or 
chase around after his tail, and then un- 
pleasant consequences will surely follow. 
Hurry up, Mr. Photographer! Vow's 
your time. There! Did you hear that 
click ? Not much of a racket, to be sure; 





A FAMILY GROUP. 
Compliments of VANE Simmonps, Charles City, Iowa. 





A FAMILY GROUP. 


‘“‘The enclosed illustration,’ briefly writes 
Friend Simmonds, ‘‘is of a family of English set- 
ters owned by H. W. McElroy, of this city. An- 
ticipation runs high when Mr. McElroy’s friends 
contemplate the sport to be had with prairie- 
chickens another fall, accompanied by Hugh’s 
genial presence and a possibility of a pair of these 
(at present) mischievous canine beauties.” 

This is a doggy picture all over—the 
grouping showing the handiwork of some 
one who loves dogs but has a way of en- 
forcing their obedience to his will. Just 
at the precise moment shown, fourteen 
canine eyes are focussed on an uplifted 
and threatening forefinger. Look at’em! 





but, mark you, my children, it has em- 
phasized the most notable incident in all 
our family history. Everything is all 
right, I know; for the Master is whistling 
and snapping his fingers, and that means 
—well, never mind what it means. You'll 
find out all about these matters later on. 
There are lots of things that puppies have 
to learn. And, oh my! don’t some of 
them have a regular leather-smoking 
time of it learning them! 


— - 


Our Mr. Spear will spend the entire 
month of March and longer in a most 
thorough canvass of Wisconsin, and we 
predict an unprecedentedly successful trip. 











Northwestern Sport and Sportsmen. 


A Sports Afield Man's Impressions of Minnesota, the Land of a 
Thousand Lakes —Game-Protective and Other 
Interests —Wayside Notes. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


NINETEENTH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

There was a crowd at the station in Minneapolis, 
waiting to take the north-bound St. Paul & Du- 
luth train. Like all homogeneous crowds this one 
was in constant motion, each individual seemingly 
striving to ease the mental irritation of a short 
delay by aimless paradings up and down the plat- 
form or in and out of the waiting rooms. 

A VANITY FAIR EPISODE, 

Among them were several young ladies, straight 
from the confines of Vanity Fair. For them, no 
doubt, all things were created in seven days, and 
an idea that, at their smile, the sun would do as it 
did for Joshua seemed to find place in their heads. 
In fact, being pretty, witty and aware of these 
facts, they were having fun with the crowd. 

Not overly averse to a bit of innocent sport, my- 
self, and having the means thereto hung from my 
shoulder in the shape of a camera, I took up a 
position fairly in front of them, opened the shutter, 
examined the finder attentively: then looked at 
them. A silence had fallen upon this pretty group 
of human magpies and each one was busy pruning 
and preening and settling for her picture in a way 
that was quite amusing. Obeying the waves of 
my hand they brought themselves into some sem- 
blance of artistic pose and, just as the train rolled 
up, the shutter closed with asnap. Several of the 
party made a rush for me and began parleying for 
copies; but, the train movingaway, I wascompelled 
to mount and leave them. There might have been 
a different tale to tell had they known that I had 
not removed the slide and no exposure had been 
made. You may rest assured I did not tell them, 
otherwise my hair would have fallen out by hand- 
fulls and my general appearance been indicative 
of a visit by a Kansas cyclone. 

Duluth was my objective point ; Stillwater the 
first stop on the way. Shortly after the train left 
the depot there came on a snow storm and though 
the fall was light it was nevertheless continuous, 
and as a heavy wind was blowing it rapidly aslant 
the view was obscure and gloomy. And there is 
not a great deal of scenery between the Twin Cities 
and the penitentiary town at best—only enough 


of a roll to be pleasant—and, nearer the latter 
than the former, a few cuts and little cafions to 
catch the drifting snow. The scenic portion of the 
route lies further north. 


SOME STILLWATER STATISTICS. 


Stillwater is located on the west side of the St. 
Croix River and almost at the head of an enlarge- 
ment called the “‘lake.’’ It is a neatly kept, well 
built city with its business portion on the flats 
and residence districts in a half-circle on the bluffs 
behind. Over the river, which is the State Line, 
may be seen the high bluffs of Wisconsin. During 
my visit there occurred the amalgamation of the 
two gun clubs of the city—the North Hill and the 
Stillwater—into a mammoth organization that 
should make itself heard from in a decided man- 
ner ; ‘it still bearing the name of the latter club. 

The summer shooting at the traps is done at 
South Stillwater, where the club has roomy 
grounds and club house; the latter with plenty of 
shade about, and the river asa background. In 
winter, traps are set out on the ice not far from 
the bridge, and the popping goes merrily on. 
There is no more ardent sportsman army to be 
found atop of this terrestrial ball than the Still- 
water crowd. 

Mark Torinus is president of the club; Henry 
Mohr, vice-president ; H. L. Haggerman, secretary ; 
William Magnuson, treasurer; and P. S. Murry, 
captain. Under their guidance things have been 
moving alongswimmingly of late and the future for 
the Stillwater club is bright. Some of the good 
shots and pleasant ones to meet are Messrs E. F. 
Tracy, E. F, Swanson, Tony Wolf, A. A. Harper, 
C. W. Merry, H. T. Jassoy—owner of some very 
fine dogs, past and present, the most notable of 
those now in his possession, perhaps, being Duke, 
the typical Irish water spaniel whose picture was 
shown some time since in these columns—Mr. L. 
L. Manwaring (from whom Sports AFIELD read- 
ers would like to hear), M. McKusick, A. J. Holm, 
S. F. Staples—who was unjustly overlooked at the 
last distribution of wings—H. T. King, Elmore 
Lowell of the Sawyer House, Louis Hospes, J. N. 
Bronson, and a whole lot more, including of course 
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the executive officers aforenamed. Here I ran 
across a Mr. Van Patten who was touring the 
country with a beautiful trio of dashing pointers. 
Friend Van Patten was in the advertising business 
and his loves wore tinselled blankets bearing the 
names of this, that, and the other. I must admit 
that they made much prettier and more sensible 
sandwich people than those long and lean lankies 
that call themselves men and parade our streets 
etween boards. 


TAYLOR’S FALLS AND VICINITY. 


Another short run up the main line and again 
off on a branch to Taylor’s Falls, Minn. Dr. H. G. 
Murdock or Mr. A. E. Freedeen of that town are 
well up on that part of the country and would be 
pleased to meet any wanderers who may come 
that way. It isa rather pretty town, backed up 
by bluffs and beautified by what the woodmen 
have left of the forests. 

St. Croix Falls is about a mile away and on the 
Wisconsin side. It will cost a nickel to see Riv- 
enes and the others over there; not because they 
are on exhibition, exactly, but because a toll 
bridge separates the two towns. 

As we go north again on the main line the 
country grows finer. The woods are prettier ; the 
tiny lakes more numerous ; game more plentiful. 

There is but one train a day running over the 
branch line to Grantsburg, Wisconsin, and it has 
the whole works to itself, so to speak ; it is never 
in a hurry and runs tbrough a section of fine 
country that was, at one time, a most bountiful 
gameland. Stories are told of how the train was 
often left for an hour while conductor, crew and 
passengers went in hurly-burly, hot pursuit of 
some buck started from his lair by the iron horse. 


THE GRANTSBURG DISTRICT. 


At Grantsburg are S. F. Grover, M. Hickerson, 
P. D. Hickerson, Charles Rice, and others of re- 
pute in field ways. There are some good field 
dogs there, also—though not many. 

Fair fishing is to be had in Trade Lakes, eight 
miles to the east of Grantsburg, and, further out, 
are Long Lake, Clam Lake, Doctor’s Lake and 
Crooked Lakes. There are trout in Knap’s Creek 
and in the Linderman (which empties into the 
St. Croix); also in Birch Creek and Engstrom 
Creek, none of them over twenty miles out. 

Prairie-chicken shooting is generally fairly good, 
but the floods of last season dealt harshly with 
them—making them scarce the past year. A few 
deer are to be found in spots. P. D. Hickerson is 
quite a sportsman and something of a taxidermist 
as well, having mounted a number of pieces that 
adorn his office. 


Next morning the freight pulled slowly out for 
Rush City, and Grantsburg became a memory. 


A CROWDED HOSTELRY. 


My chiefest recollection of Rush City is how I 
slept with a robustious Scot—or, rather, tried to: 
‘*for,”? quoth the landlord, ‘‘my house is very 
fall.” 

“Your bed this night must with a Scot be shared.” 

(I felt like pulling out his genial beard; 

And would have, too, but that his face was smooth, 

So contemplated sin I shook forsooth.) 

I rested sweetly till the Scot strode in: 

But, once in bed, so mighty was the roar 

Of that roof-quaking, all-pervading snore, 

That Slumber flew on hurtling wings away 

And left me aching for the sun god’s ray. 

After perpetrating the above, I do much fear me 
that ‘‘Shoshone,’’ ‘‘Montezuma,” Mr. Dutcher 
and others will vehemently controvert my appli- 
cation for a Poetship—but that festive Scot seemed 
to need the whole bed for his anatomy and if the 
above Pope-like narration has made him squirm, 
Iam avenged. Aha! 

There are, however, many good fellows here, 
vide, Ben Smith, Alex Erickson, J. A. Ruppe, 
and Fred W. Redlich. 


PINE CITY AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


At Pine City I met P. W. McAllen, a great 
sportsman, Doctor White, who has a lot of good 
hounds, Otto Kowalke, who has a very pretty 
pair of young bucks back of his dispensary, J. D. 
Vaughan, another man with a love for good dogs 
and a roomy place in which to scatter lead, and a 
lot more whom any one may.meet by running up 
there. Dr. White has a story of an outing in his 
head, together with some pictures, that S. A. 
readers would like to see in this magazine. 

Next a run to Cloquet and Carlton, Minnesota. 
These towns seem to lie in a gigantic bed of rock, 
with out-croppings of quite a variety of forms. 
There are a number of good shots in either place. 
G. D. Muggah is well informed on local matters 
and gave me to understand that very fair bass 
fishing was to be had in the St. Louis River, on 
the banks of which Cloquet is built. Brook trout 
are found in Blackhoof and Silver Creeks. The 
Twin Lakes have lately been stocked with bass 
and furnish good sport. 


DULUTH AND THE TWO SUPERIORS. 


One peculiarity common to Northwestern towns 
is their length and narrowness. The Superiors 
and Duluth are about as long as they well could 
be and allow fair facility in business transactions. 
Iam minded of the remark made of Duluth by 
the English actor Cook when that gentleman was 
filling an engagement in that fair city. (It must 
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be remembered that Duluth lies at the foot ofa 
very steep, rocky bluff that comes down so close 
to the shores of Lake Superior that it leaves room 
for about two business streets. The city is, along 
the direction of this main street, something like 
thirty miles from limit to limit). Cook was sitting 
in the lobby of the Spaulding Hotel, conversing 
with some newspaper friends. One asked if he 
would remain long in the city. 

**T hope not,’’ answered Cook, somewhat to the 
surprise of those present. 

‘Why not?’ continued his interlocutor. 

“‘Aw. I don’t hawf like your bloomin’ one- 
street village, with a hill on one side and a bawth 
tub on the other,”’ responded Cook, in an: imimita- 
ble drawl that set the entire company aroar. 

Duluth is too large to discuss in an article of this 
length ; so let it suffice to say that in all lines of 
sport, with rod and gun, skate and stone, she is 
always well towards the front. She has a fine 
boat club, of which I would have liked to get a 
word in edgewise, along with an account of the 
curling clubs, had I not lost a note-book that con- 
tained much information on these subjects. 

At West Superior I met Mr. Woods, a very fine 
man and posessor of some very fine setters. We 
hope Mr. W. will embody a bit of his field experi- 
ence with the same in asketch or photo and give 
S. A. readers the benefit thereof. 

I am forced to make the same excuses for touch- 
ing the Superiors and Ashland rather briefly that I 
did in behalf of my meager mention of Duluth— 
namely: their size and the loss of my notes. 

TWO OF A KIND. 

There is a fine hotel at Superior that is operated 
by the Land Company. Beneath it, in cozy little 
office, is Mr. Morse, a good and genial sportsman, 
who is always willing to assist strangers to find 
the best of fishy spots in a country well blessed 
with the finny family. Just across the way is Mr. 
E. M. Briggs who has the reputation of being the 
best fisherman in all those parts. His special de- 
light is trout-fishing and he knows every hole in 
every stream for miles around. He says there are 
good trout in Balsam Creek, Nemadji River, Clear 
Creek, Muskeg Creek, Iron River and Ox Creek. 
It may be of interest to add that Mr. B. never 
uses flies and never casts: angle worms are his 
bait. Visiting sportsmen would find it to their 
advantage to drop in and see Mr. B. before select- 
ing ground for their sport. D. N. Morris, the fast 
skater of Superior, is resident here ; and ice sports 
are quite popular. 


A POPULAR WARDEN. 


From Duluth I went to Ashland, Wisconsin, 
where I met any number of old friends, made a few 
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new ones, and now take much pleasure in shaking 
hands with them through these columns. I had a 


* very pleasant chat with Mr. ‘‘Bige’’ Buchanan, 


as ‘popular a game warden as there is in the States. 
He has the knack of doing his duty in such a manly 
and business-like way that those whom he is forced 
to ‘“haul up” seldom become his enemies. Bige 
had a very close call with a big buck some time 
since, having attempted to open his jugular when 
the deer was only in a trance. It was only after a 
half-hour’s fight, in which Bige was pretty well 
used up (having been rolled down a scrubby hil) 
by the maddened buck) that help relieved the 
warden of his too steadfast companion. From 
Ashland I returned to Minneapolis for the holi- 
days—having relatives there who desired my pres- 
ence for that festive season. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. NORMAN N. SPEAR. 
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Powerful Temporary. 

A member of the Sports Afield Family, who is 
making quite a study of negro dialect, contributes 
the following: 

**Duz I drink whiskey ?”’ said a nig to me this 
atternoon. ‘‘ Yas-sah ; I drinks hit—but I nebber 
*dulges ter wha‘ cher m’ call er soccess. I’se allus 
bin pow’rful temporary in my drinkin’—allus hez 


bin, sah. Reckin I’se nebber bin ter say drunk 
more’n ten er ’leben times sence de Wah.’’ 
a 


WHAT is the future of cycling? Well, that is 
not a hard question to answer. One might as 
well ask what is the future of driving or walking? 
Bicycle making has already passed its experimental 
stage. Half the civilized world is already awheel 
and is setting a tempting example to the less pro- 
gressive t’other half. Cycling is no longer a fad ; 
it has grown to be a necessity of civilization. The 
time will never come when bicycles will become 
less popular than now. They area part and parcel 
of modern days—ranking with electric cars, the 
telegraph and telephone. 

a | ee 

Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 

contain Mercury. 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell) 
and completely derange the whole system when entering 
it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from reputable 
physicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Camera Perfection 


is reached only through perfect work- 
manship and the perfection of details. 
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- Pocos are Perfect 


There’s only one “ogg of Poco 


_ REVOLVERS 7 anil 


No camera equals the Poco be- 


a mpd nny are anon & oo B cause none is built like it. No 
Cal ns ion in every ,» and any Mi ; 

M7 cart a aa on asacih’ aie. ahaa: to a camera is as cheap as the Poco 
I] destroyed. That is the reason that they are f because none gives the purchaser so 
much for so little. 


Catalogue of 12 latest styles free on application. Th 
e Poco Book tells all about styles, sizes, lenses 
SMITH & WESSON, and prices. You'll find it profitable reading. 


No.1 ncn Tine ee Mass. THE ROCHESTER CAMERA Co., 
al We j Wa 37 Elizabeth St., - Rochester, N. Y. 
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CAUTION !! 


As A PROTECTION AGAINST FRAUD 
SEE THAT EACH PACKAGE BEARS OUR 
2—~ TRADE MARK annSIGNATURE. 


_None Genuine wi THIS LABEL. 


72, 
J Wl </Y. 41 YU 11h 1d KAtt & Co 
DAY TON, OHIO, 


Direct Fenait Distiller $3.20 


FOUR FULL 
To Consumer [| warts 
Saving Middlemen’s Profits, ence it 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


ae We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years standing. We 

— sell to consumers direct so that our whiskey may be pure when it 

SEVEN YEAR OLD reaches you. Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, abominable, yet it is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. We have tens of 
thousands of customers who never buy elsewhere. We want more of 
“—~ and we make this offer to get them: 


i will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year Old Double 
Hey? Po Sh Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship in plain pack- 


T ages—no marks to indicate contents, (which will avoid possible comment). When 
HE HAY WER DISTI ILLING co. a you get it and test it, if it isn’t satisf: actory return it at our expense and we will 
na MSTL ER arnt return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased elsewhere for less than $5. 


ON, OHIO, USA. a We are the only distillers selling to consumers direct. Others who 


claim to beareonly dealers. Our whiskey has our reputation behind it. 
References—Third National Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 362 to 368 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


P. 8.—Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., 
Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


tw writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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AN ALL AROUND RIFLE. 





Now that the talk about all around rifles has 
apparently subsided for good and all, I want to 
beg space to tell of my old Remington carbine and 
its record as a wing gun. Before it came into my 
possession the arm had belonged to a Texan team- 
ster and had killed all sorts of game, from Mexican 
horse thieves down to prairie dogs. One night in 
75 I was camping with this teamster about thirty 
miles from Ft. McKavett, and we were raided by 
Apaches and had to roll out of our blankets and 
make a good clean run for safety. The teamster, 
as I afterward learned, took the wrong course from 
the fire and was killed and scalped instanter, 
while I saved myself by taking to a ravine where 
the mounted Indians could not follow. Travelling 
in the darkness for two or three hours, I finally 
reached smooth going again, and then, for the first 
time, had a chance to investigate the state of my 
wardrobe and armory. I wish I could say the 
result of the investigation was satisfactory to the 
party most concerned ; but it wasn’t. I had made 
my dash clad only in a shirt and drawers, but had 
caught up a coat and a gun as I struggled to my 
feet. The coat was my own; the gun was the 
property of my unfortunate companion, and it was 
uncharged. The teamster had been in the habit 
of loading his own cartridges with round balls, and 
there were three of the 44 calibre shells in my coat 
pocket ; but they were empty. In another I found 
two loaded brass shells for my own breech-loading 
shot-gun, and also my pocket knife. 

When daylight came I decided that I had best 
give up hopes of reaching McKavett, since the 
Apaches would probably be on the look-out for 
me in that direction. My best chance was to 
reach a ranche some sixty miles to the northward, 
and sixty miles across a cactus plain is a long dis- 
tance to a barefooted white man who has been 
accustomed to the protection of inch-thick leather 
soles. I was likely to be three days on the road, and 
it was necessary to provide some way of getting 
game to eat along the way. After a few minutes 
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study of the situation, I cut a dead mesquite and 
split and whittled out a plunger to knock the caps 
from the empty rifle shells. Then I carefully 
unloaded the shot cartridges, removed the primers, 
and in ten minutes had a couple of .44-calibre 
blank loads, containing about 70 grains of powder 
each, and carefully wadded with fragments of my 
tattered shirt. Then I slipped one of these into 
the chamber of the rifle and poured in an ounce 
of shot from the muzzle, ramming down a wad to 
hold it in place. And then I turned my left shoul- 
der to the rising sun and travelled. 

- Along late in the afternoon I crept up within 
ten steps of a big jackrabbit and filled his hide 
full of No. 6 shot. I had found four matches in 
my. breast pocket, and lighting a fire was a short 
job. To economize on matches I roasted the whole 
rabbit right there, ate all I could hold and carried 
the rest on with me. I never fired a shot on the 
second day ; but on the third I wasted a whole lot 
of time trying to get within sure range of game. 
It wouldn’t do to take any chances with my last 
charge. Rabbits were scarce and wild. I ran 
across several coveys of quail, but game of that 
description was too small to monkey with. The 
day passed and stil] I found nothing to appease 
my hunger. Just as the sun set, I was descend- 
ing the slope of a hill and ran into a big covey of 
quail in open ground. They flushed right at my 
feet, and in my desperation I thrust the gun for- 
ward and fired into the thick of the bunch. It 
was the luckiest shot of my life. Five birds 
dropped stone dead, while a sixth fluttered along 
over the ground until I ran in and pinned him 
down with my bare toes. And then I scratched 
another of my precious matches and feasted on 
broiled quail. 

About the middle of the next day I hobbled to 
the door of a Mexican herder’s jacal, and called the 
entire family to the task of removing cactus spines 
from my tortured feet. I was still clinging to my 
trusty carbine, and I have it to this day and shall 
keep it as a treasured relic so long as I live. 

Deming, Arizona. PABLO GARCIA. 





A GREAT INDOOR CONTEST. 





While the managers of the Sportsman’s Expo- 
sition had planned that the recent event at Madi- 
son Square Gardens, New York, should eclipse 
anything of its kind on record, it is safe to state 
that the result of the rifle tournament was as much 
of asurprise to themselves as to riflemen in general. 
It was reasonable to suppose that the drawing to- 
gether of the best marksmen in a week’s friendly 
rivalry sbould lead to the making of many fine 
scores, but it was hardly expected that the top- 
notehers would shave closely to the best gallery 
competition records. As a rule the presence of 
scores of competitors and hundreds of spectators is 
not considered conducive to the steadiness of nerve 
so necessary in bullseye finding ; yet here we see 
the winner of the Individual Championship Match 
shooting steadily at near a 97 per cent. gait, and 
several of his fellow contestants treading closely 
at his heels. 

In the event mentioned each competitor was 
allowed 100 shots in strings of ten shots each ; 
distance supposed to be 100 feet, but in reality five 
feet short of the 100; possible score, 2500. H.M. 
Spencer of Dunmore, Pa., was the winner, with a 
total of 2424 points; R. J. Young following with 
2421; M. Dorrler, with 2413, and twenty-seven 
others with scores of better than 2300. In the 
Continuous Match, three-shot tickets, re-entries 
unlimited, two best tickets to count, possible 150, 
Spencer tied with Dorrler and Busson 149. Tick- 
ets on the Honor Target also called for three shots 
each, but without the privilege of re-entry, and 
here two men (Pillard of New Britain, Conn., and 
Flach of Brooklyn, N. Y.) tied on the highest 
possible score of 75. In each and every contest 

the winners could boast of but the narrowest pos- 
sible margin over the second-best men, and every 
prize had to be fought for to the very last shot in 
the series. 

There were no Western men among the winners, 
and but very few took part in the contests. This 
is to be regretted, for the Exposition was an event 
of national importance and Western riflemen 
should have taken an interest in the tournament 
if in no other feature. Chicago, St. Louis, Denver 
and San Francisco can produce marksmen who 
are the peers of any in the East, and these cities 
should have had representation in this the greatest 
in-door rifle contest of the year. 

aS 

THE California game law prohibits the use of 
shot-guns larger than a 10-gauge. Chris Petersen 
of Fresno was recently fined $50 in a justice’s 
court for having an 8-gauge gun in his possession, 
but the decision’ was reversed by the Supreme 
Court. 


RIFLE AND TRAP. 
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OUR BRIGHT CONTEMPORARIES. 


“In notes of gun room gossip in the current 
number of the English Stock-Keeper, the following 
description of a Hindu-made gun appears: There 
are some fearful and wonderful weapons in the 
form of shooting-irons placed upon the market, 
but probably less sniping has been effectual than 
with one turned out by a native Mohmand smith. 
In this engine of destruction for the barrel of the 
rifle—it was very much rifle—seven pieces of 
broken Martinis had been used, but although the 
outside work had been done all right, no regard 
had been paid to the twist of the rifling, so that 
the bullet must have been subject to alternate 
twistings, first to right and then to left. More- 
over, the screws of the back sight protruded into 
the grooves of the rifling. Thestudent of ballistics. 
would have some trouble in deciding where a bul- 
let fired from this rifle would find its billet.’’— 
Breeder and Sportsman. 

For the information of our European and West- 
ern contemporaries, we would state that the twist 
of a rifle’s grooving is neither actually nor appar- 
ently reversed by swapping ends with the barrel. 
A ‘‘student of ballistics’? would discover this fact. 
without any appreciable amount of trouble. If 
the ‘‘seven pieces of barrel’’ were placed end toend, 
the twist of the rifling was the same throughout. 

Pee EE Pe 

THE Schultze Powder people inform us that the 
jury of the Brussels International Exhibition (1897) 
has awarded the company two gold medals and di- 
plomas. Notwithstanding the adverse opinions ex- 
pressed by some correspondents in a contemporary, 
says the London Shooting Times, we believe that the 
powder is quite up to the mark this season. We 
have shot with it on several occasions during the 
past few weeks, and found it quite satisfactory. 
In many cases where complaint has been made to 
us regarding the shooting of powders of established 
repute, we have discovered that the trouble has 

been created by faulty loading. We always ad- 
vise those sportsmen who load their own cartridges, 
to charge them strictly in accordance with the 
instructions of the makers, and those who purchase 
their cartridges ready loaded should deal only with 
firms of repute, or else carefully dissect one or two 
of a batch to see if the cases have been properly 
filled. 


iii 
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The Rocky Mountains 


Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 
willing to go there for them. A little book called ““Won- 
derland ’97,” published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by CHAs. 
S. Fzx, Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS. 


I have been giving King’s new Semi-Smokeless 
powder an impartial test during the last few 
weeks, and must say that it closely approximates 
my conception of an ideal rifle powder. My 
method of conducting the test may be opan to 
criticism as crude and unsatisfactory, but it may 
be that some of your readers will give it the more 
attention on that account. Being a woodsman 
rather than a devotee of range work, I dispensed 
with carefully weighed charges, patched bullets 
and machine rests,and loaded my shells with no 
more care than if I had still been using my old 
favorite Du Pont rifle FFG. In fact, I started in 
with the assumption that the Du Pout black pow- 
der represented the highest standard of excellence, 
and I more than half expected to find the semi— 
smokeless prove unsatisfactory by comparison. 
There was'no attempt at favoring the powder un- 
der test. On the contrary, I pitched in and slung 
forty or fifty loads together in a haphazard way, 
just as the majority of us old fogies load our cart- 
ridges in camp; and then I went ahead and took 
the shots as they offered and from eighty to ninety 
per cent. of them turned out clean kills. So far 
as I could see, the semi-smokeless gave better re- 
sults than the black powder, grain for grain, in 
range and penetration. At all events I secured a 
flatter trajectory,as evidenced by the need of hold- 
ing a trifle lower on long shots. The powder 
burned clean, leaving very little residue in shells 
or barrel, and although, in one instance, I was 
compelled to let my rifle go nearly three days with- 
out wiping, not the slightest trace of corrosion 
could be discovered on barrels or grooves. 

After berating for the past ten years all smokeless 
powders as worse than worthless for rifle shooting, 
it is quite a revelation to run across something of 
this sort that will give good service and neither 
injure the finest of barrels nor endanger the life 
of the shooter. I feel that I have made a discovery 
of valae, and I certainly intend to turn it to ac- 
count. Iam very much afraid that black powder 
is no longer good enough for Barnes’ use. It is all 
right in its way, but there are better goods on the 
market, and the best is always the cheapest. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 8S. D. BARNES. 
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He Likes ‘‘Gold Dust.” 


Iam once more at my old home in East Texas, 
after a year spent in the Indian Territory, where 
I found game plentiful and had a wonderful time. 
My hunting companion, Mr. Whittemore, used an 
$80 Parker with Gold Dust powder, and I must 
admit that in his hands it was a great combination. 
I believe that Gold Dust is the coming powder. 








AFIELD. 


Quail and grey squirrels are abundant here in the 
neighborhood of Ewell—though the former are not 
so plentiful as I found them in the Indian Terri- 
tory. I was out on the 9th of February with a 
friend, and together we bagged fifteen quail, ten 
squirrels and three hares. I have a fine English 
setter, thoroughly trained and a good retriever, 
which partially accounts for my luck in the field ; 
but the shooting here makes me wish for a Win- 
chester brush-gun and my favorite powder. The 
brush is so thick and the birds so quick on the 
wing that it is difficult to kill them with a choke- 
bore, while the clouds of smoke from the black 
powder make the work still harder. 
Ewell, Texas. J. L. STOKER. 


A HAMMERS DOWN MAN. 


In your last issue I notice a very interesting 
article from our friend E. 8. Billings. I don’t think 
his reasons for saying it is safer to carry a hammer 
gun cocked than with the hammers down are well 
taken. Hesays that with the hammers down they 
are liable to catch on the brush and be raised far 
enough to snap back and so explode the shell. He 
must be using some cheap-John fuzee if it will 
act that way. I have about one hundred guns iu 
stock and will give any one of them away that can 
be fired in that fashion without holding the trig- 
gers back. As soon as I came to this portion of 
his article I looked to see where he was located, 
and will say that I was much relieved when I 
found it was so far from this neck of the woods. 
I once had the rim of a ten-cent straw hat shot off 
while it was on my head by one of this identical 
species of the genus shooter who always carried 
his gun cocked and who never—no, never—had an 
accident. I. U. WHITE. 


Brainerd, Minn 
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A Western Photographic Depot. 

J.C. Millen, co-author, with J.C. Worthington, 
of that most complete and meritorious work ‘* The 
Photographic Primer,” has lately opened at 605 
Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colorado, a photographic 
supply house (in addition to his well-equipped 
factory on Welton Street in the same city), where 
Western amateurs or professionals can secure all 
requisites of their art—including apparatus, 
materials and chemicals. The line of cameras 
handled will include the goods of the Rochester 
Camera Co., the Scovil & Adams Co., the Blair, 
Eastman, and other reliable manufacturers. Doc- 
tor Millen is the sole manufacturer of the standard 
blue print paper, ‘‘French Satin Jr.’’ and also 


makes a specialty of his ready prepared developer, 
chromium fixing salt and hardening mixture— 
articles concerning which our photographic friends 
would do well to seek full information. 
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GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE CO., 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
When opened. this bed is an easy, elastic bed, 6 feet 2 inches long 
and 28 inches wide. Closed it is 3 feet long by 4 inches square. 
Just the thing for all Campers and useful for the house. 
We make Cots, Portable Folding Bath-Tubs and Chairs in great variety 
Free catalogues on application. Special inducements to dealers. 











GOLD MEDAL CAMP BED. 














The Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rod 3 


should be in the equipment of every 
fisherman who appreciates the neces- 
sity of proper “‘tools”? to work with. 


THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 
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A K EP You can take apart any hammer- 
3 less gun made, but few of them can 


be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 
merless guns to select from. For 
sale by dealers. Let us tell you 
about them. - - - 
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32 BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
«AND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
‘shown in cut. Everything | pio “Semasin 2, 
necessary to cook in all l Ia a Parma > 
styles. and serve for a party ifs 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
a mented seams, no solder. ¥ 
™ pat.marcH t0.96. When packed may be lock- 3 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. 
send for Circular. Mention this paper. F, Cortez Wilson & Co., mes 24H LAKE 


of THE Lictespaneinctth ee -GUN CLEANER 


& Manufactured by - eT — FOR SALE 
ISABELLA J. TOMLINSON, (St art, DEALERS. 


108 Beacon &t., 


44%4x10%x8. Wt. 20 bs. 














Syracuse, N. Y. Ask Bor it. 
The only Common Sense Tool on Earth for Removing 
Will save you a Pair of Barrels Lead and Dirt from Gun Barrels. It has a Brass Wire 
Gauze Surface of 4 Square Inches, an Extra Pair of Pads, and Tool for with each Cleaner. Made in Gauges 
from 8 to 20. Price $1.00. Extra Pads, per pair, 10 cents. SK TO SEE ONE! 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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MOCCASIN vs. BASS. 


Our good friend President Smith tells,in the St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat, the appended story regarding 
the vice-president of his club (C. McD. Robinson), 
which is fairly entitled to the palm as the fish story 
of the year, thus far. Hesays: Mr. Robinson was 
out on Corning Lake casting a fly. His boat was 
paddled by the German assistant of the club house. 
While gliding along the oak-fringed shore, a big 
water-moccasin was discovered cooling its six feet 
of body by swimming gracefully but slowly about. 
Robinson began casting his flies over the snake, 
and then drawing them in quickly, in order to 
hook his snakeship ia some part of the body. The 
snake seemed to enjoy having his back tickled with 
the beautiful feathered lures, but after several casts 
Robinson’s end hook was yanked into the hide of 
the big reptile beyond the barb. It was about the 
middle of the snake where the hook fastened itself, 
and then the snake writhed and twisted, whipping 
the water into foam initsfury It struck right 
and left, and finally made a dash for the boat 
faster than Robinson could reel up the line. The 
frightened German yelled out: ‘‘ Vot yer to now, 
Mesther Robinson?’’ ‘‘ Blamed if I know,’’ said 
the snake angler; ‘‘ guess I have bit off more than 
I can chaw.”’ ‘‘Och, mine Gott!’ cried the ex- 
cited and frightened German ; ‘‘dot schnake, he 
looks like he vould to der chawin’, Mesther Rob- 
inson. Vot yer to now, Mesther Robinson ?’’ 
‘*Never mind what I’ll do. You better get a 
move on you. The snake has got his eye on you, 
and it’s a mighty bad eye, too,” said Mr. Robinson, 
while his fly-rod curved into a beautiful half-circle. 
** Vell, I vill knock dat pad eye ouet. Dot’s yust 
vot I vill to,’ was Fritz’s reply. With uplifted 
paddle he awaited the serpent’s attack. Thesnake 
made a dash, striking the side of the boat, when 
down cume the German’s paddle, but it never 
touched thereptile whodived down and disappeared 
under asunken log, parting the line where it joined 
the six feet of leader. ‘‘Och, mine Gott, vot yer 
to now?’’ again queried the pale and trembling 
German ; “he vill come back, und vot yer toden?”’ 
‘*Let him come,” replied Robinson ; ‘‘I have got 
to have that leader and those flies. They are all 
Ihad. Just jump in there and pull that darned 
old snake out.’? ‘‘Och, Gott, Mesther Robinson, 
does yer tink I vas grazy?’’ Just as the German 
made this remark the snake came up and started 
for the shore, trailing the leader and the two flies 
behing him. He had gone but a few yards when 
the water broke where the red hackle trailed on 
the surface, and a game old bass nailed the fly. 
There was a hot time in that old lake for about 
five minutes and the maddest snake that ever 
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floated on its surface. It was ‘‘ which and t’other’” 
for the first three minutes, when the snake’s supe- 
rior strength prevailed, and he gradually worked 
toward the'shore (which he reached in about five 
minutes from the time the bass struck). When 
the reptile got on terra firma the bass made a leap 
fully two feet above the water, nearly scaring the 
snake to death. The boat was hurriedly paddled 
to shore. Mr. Robinson jumped out, secured a. 
club and killed the big moccasin, when he pulled 
in the leader and a splendid three-and -a-half- 
pound bass. ‘‘That was the most novel and excit- 
ing sport I ever witnessed,” says Robinson, ‘‘ but 
I cannot get Fritz to paddle my boat any more. 
He hadn’t got over shaking when I left the club 


house Monday.”’ 
a 


A FEW LETTERS. 


I enjoy Sports Afield greatly, and when I saw im 
a recent issue an article inferring that it was read 
by gentlemen only, I was puzzled to know whether 
I myself am a peculiar person or that writer sadly 
mistaken in his opinion that a man only can ap- 
preciate good things. Whichever be true, the fact 
remains that I read Sports Afield from cover to 
cover and prefer it to any so-called woman’s peri- 
odical which we receive. 

LALIA MITCHELL AMABLE. 
Towanda, Penna. 


I have been too busy to do much for the maga- 
zine, but will try to send in a few more names 
after awhile. Will use with pleasure any sample 


copies you may wish to send. I like the maga- 
zine better than any other, and I read four or five- 
regularly. I do not object to increase in price. 1 
do not see how you could ask less. I am a West- 
erner and enjoy Western sketches very much, and 
particularly your Rifle and Trap department. 
Eufaula, Ind. Ter. G. R. Rucker, M. D. 


————— me 
FOR SUPERB BEAGLE BLOOD. 


Mention Sports Afield and send for my New Cata- 
logue, which will tell you all about the BEST BLOOD- 
ED STOCK in this country. Being anxious to introduce 
good specimens of these merry little workers among the 
best sporting classes of the West, I will quote you very 
reasonable figures. H. L. KREUDER, Rockland Beagle 
Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y. 


MILITARY GOODS from Government Anctions, 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


FRANCIS BANNERMANN, 579 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“Live Quail” For Sale 


Western birds only. U.S. Agent for domestic and 
foreign birds and animals. E. B. WOODWARD, 174 
Chambers Street, New York City. Established 1838. 
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What the deaier 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 









IT COSTS 
YOU THE SAMBE.. 
IT CosTS HIM 


THE STANDARD 
BLUE PRINT PAPER ; 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 
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“THE LAST STORY.” 

I hardly expect it to be the last one, but Mr. 
Spear’s description in the Jannary number of ang- 
ling for grouse by Judge Henry of Montana re- 
minds me of a story. 

We were sliding down towards Glenwood 
Springs from the Hagerman Tunnel, and a num- 
ber of us in the smoking-room of the sleeper were 
wistfully watching the tumbling waters of the 
Frying Pan and telling fishing yarns. An oldish 
man in the corner had said nothing, but, as the 
conversation was dying out, he quietly remarked 
that he once had a curious experience while fish- 
ing on that river. None of us said a word; for 
we knew instinctively that he had laid for us and 
had us before he started in. ‘It was a warm 
morning in August,” said he, ‘‘and I had fished 
a mile or more from camp, when I came to a large 
pool below a fall which looked promising for a big 
trout. It was round and deep like a kettle, and 
to get at it I had to let myself down a steep bank 
upon a narrow ledge which was within reach of 
it. Contrary to my expectations, no large fish 
rose to my fly, but I caught several good ones and 
threw them over my head on the bank where I 
had left my basket. Finally I caught a fingerling 
and believing that the pool was fished out I threw 





him over my head without taking him from the 
hook and started to climb up the bank. I stopped 
suddenly, however, for not ten feet from me was 
a full grown bear who had been eating my fish as. 
I threw them up to him, and who had my last one 
in his mouth hook and all. Instinctively I gave 
him the butt, and set the hook fast in the roots of 
his tongue, With a snort of pain he reared up, 
rolled over, and in less time than I can tell it, 
down he came head over heels into the pool below 
me. I was badly scared, but still had presence of 
mind enough to hang on to my rod and reel up my 
line. As things straightened out I saw that he 
was still hooked, and that he was unable to get 
out of the pot hole. Then the fun began. Hold- 
ing high, I led him across and around in the icy 
water for an hour, until he was frantic with pain 
and tired out. All the time I had been shouting 
for help, and finally a friend from camp responded 
and came up just as the bear gave up the struggle 
and floated up to one side—played out with the 
fight and the cold. I had to explain for ten min- 
utes to the laughing lunkhead before I could get 
him to do anything, but he finally came down and 
pounded the bear’s head with a rock until he was 
dead. We got a rope and hauled him out, and he 
weighed 320 pounds.’’ 

As the story ended, the train swung around the 
slope for the descent to Glenwood, and one by one 
we silently slipped out and ae” the ladies. 

Winona, Minnesota. . A. MoREY. 








SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


Messrs. Cassell, Al Valentine, Mr. Bowlin, and 
Charlie Valentine, all Charleston (Ills.) sportsmen, 
rode over to Fair Grange, eight miles north, and 
hunted back home for rabbits one day last month. 
There was a good tracking snow and they bagged 
fifty-three of the genus cotton-tail. Our inform- 
ant failed to state whether this cheerful company 
was accompanied by a pack of beagles or not. We 
hope so. Rabbit hunting without our four-footed 
helpers is like a play with all the star parts left out. 

* = * 

Our good friend Dr. E. M. Davidson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writes us briefly of a successful deer 
hunt in Northern Minnesota last autumn. He 
accompanied the Cook Hunting Club, a Cleveland 
sportsmen’s organization, and they were fortunate 
in discovering a locality where the game sought 
was fairly abundant. Doctor Davidson is a warm 
admirer of Sports AFIELD. He says: ‘‘It is a 
regular visitor to my office table, because it is the 
dest. It is appreciated for its varied sporting mat- 
ters pertaining to the Great West, as well as for 
its interesting advertisements. I presume it is 
the hunters’ blood coursing through my veins— 
blood inherited from pioneers of Ohio—that ac- 
counts for my fondness for reading in Sports 
AFIELD of the experiences of others.’’ 

* = * 

Daniel Webster, the greatest American states- 
man of his day, retained through life many of the 
traits of character that we might expect to find in 
one whose birthplace was ‘‘a rude log cabin; the 
last house on the trail leading towards Canada.”’ 
He was a good shot, an expert angler, and dearly 
loved the sports of the field. He was also fond of 
domestic animals, particularly oxen. He knew 
all his own by name, and took great delight in 
petting and feeding them, and in showing them to 
his guests. On one occaston, as he stood thus with 
a friend, feeding them with ears of corn, his son 
Fletcher amused himself by playing with the dog. 
‘*My son,” said Mr. Webster, ‘‘you do not seem 
to care much for this. For my part I like it. I 
would rather be here than in the senate. I find 
it better company.” 
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The Scenic and Game Paradise of the Continent 


ALBERTA HOTEL, 


CALGARY, Alberta Province, N. W. T. 
On line of Canadian Pacific Ry, 


Special Rates to Tourists and Hunters. 


AFIELD. 





If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 
120 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five 4 
experience with Arms and Ammunition. No or 
Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


— PRICES :—— 

Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 

Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 

WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


We are sending out a great many pairs of 
Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 











FOR GOOD 


SOOtiNg «Fishing 


\ The Best Game Country io 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 
Is along the line of the 


MISSOURI, ARKANSAS 
ano LOUISIANA. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFE 
edaced Rates 


to Sportem 
Dog 
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e Pure d- So 
Made In 1889 whiskey, een tan ay cue for $5.00 por sallen 


carriage prepaid. This whiskey is eight years old; especially adapted fur medicinal and home use; 
is not sold by dealers; its equal-cannot be duplicated under $5.00 per gallon ; I guarantee it. Shipped 
in boxes, with no marks to indicate contents. This price is only possible by reason of the fact that 
there are no intermediate profits to pay agents, dealers, etc. Money refunded if you don’t say it’s the 
best whiskey you ever saw for anything like the price. Write to day for particulars. 


ORENE PARKER, Distiller and Wholesale Dealer, COVINGTON, KY. 
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. A few copies remain 
Dogs and Birds. of our calendar for 
1898, illustrated with pictures of well-known typical 
dogs and birds and containing much useful information 


for the amateur. Copies mailed on receipt of stamps 
or currency at the rate of seven cents per copy. 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
239 East Fifty-Sixth Street, . - New York City. 
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THE NATCHAUG FISH LINES foi inion ton 
- be the standard fish 

- . lines of the country. They are put up 

; ~~ > , ’ in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 

\ te \ H h yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 

4 : ‘ h Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 






If you wish to have complete outfit 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 


If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price ust to A. J), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature JR Ctegor—— 
Attention, Fishermen! |G@REAT GUNS 





You need not go to the 
KLONDYKE by the use of 


to catch BIG FISH. | ie | stn One 


Are made great and kept so 


Stay at home and catch them with our 
Baits. We warrant them to give satisfac- 
tion both in price and quality. 

A few of our SPECIALTIES: 
Harlow’s Reversible Trolling Spoon— 
two spoons in one; always ready for cloudy 
or sunny days. 

Harlow’s Fluted and Hammered—an 
excellent bait for bass or pickerel. 


All great marksmen use it to 
do three things: 


Clean, Lubricate, 


Prevent Rust. 
Also for Bicycles, Typewriters, Etc. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 





Harlow’s Double Empire Fluted and 4] si Send 2-c. stamp for postage. 
Hammered—the — bass killer. ; il , ~ — - G. W. COLE & Co. 
Do You Play Golf? (Dept. L.) 111 Broadway, New York. 


We also manufacture the best medium- 








priced GOLF CLUBS in America. Patterns 
and finish after the best Scotch Models. 


a ca ABBOTT’S 
oe ae EAST INDIA CORN PAINT. 


. 
rns, Warts and Buni red 
The Standard Bait Mfg. Co. ~Sermtant Benrs 
ple app’ mn does the wor! 
(D. ERASTUS CORNING,) Li 


Nos. 120 to 130 Genesee St. AUBURN, N. Y., Wholesa 





man Brothers. 
Sie, Savannah 


nna. 
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K. M., who suffered from constipation, had 
gastric catarrh for three years, was annoyed by 
pimples on his face and had so many ~ black- 
heads” that no girl would let him kiss her; was 
cured by less than fifty cents worth of Ripans 
Tabules. 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RrpANs CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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For 30 days to introduce, we 
°s/ ship a swell 98 Model wheel to any- 
e: one C. O. D., upon receipt of 81 00. 
64 S.. = You can make BIG MOAKY as our 
; t. We offer choice of Cash, the 
i USE of a sample wheel or outright gift 
i of one or more wheels, according ,to work 
Ny done. inrropucrionm Prices. 
joe ”” 134 in. tubing, flush joints,2 + 
‘ any cranks, M. & W. Tires. . $29.00 
Putnam” 134 in. tub’g, 2 pe. ornks, M. & W. Tires $24.00 


“Albion” 136 in. tubing, 3 po. cranks, New Brunswick Tires $ 19.00 

*97 and 96 MODELS, various makes and styles... .. . $12.00 to $16.00 

WHEELS, slightly used, modern types ........... $8.00 to $15.00 
Agr Caravocus Fars. Securs Acgncy at Once. 


K. D. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


Denver Boarding Kennels. 


The Cheapest Place in America to 

Buy a Good Dog or Board One. All 

Breeds Bought, Sold, Exchanged..... 
WALTER COX, Proprietor, 


Box 435, DENVER, COLORADO. 



















Two Good Books that 
may Prove Useful to You 





Speeches and 
Speech Making 


By JupGe J. W. Donovan. 


This book upon its appearance obtained an 
immediate and wide-spread popularity. And that 
is natural. for it is of practical interest and value 
man who has or no for any promi- 

t contains nearly 


to eve! 
nence in his community. ¥- a 

00 eS, giving practical hints and helps 
at } 4 preparing and ene sees 
examples of speeches for the many different oc- 
casions on which we are all apt to be called upon 
for speeches, when we have not time to prepare 





and must depend upon the preparation of times 
past. This book will aid one to prepare for 
such occasions. The sooner a man begins 
to prepare the better, for he cannot become a 
good public speaker at a bound, but public speak- 
ers are made as well as born. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth. $1.50 delivered. 
Speeches, 
By Famous BANQuET SPEAKERS. 
Here we offer you the finest collection of after- 
dinner speeches ever gathered together in one 
book, for they are not a collection of the utter- 
ances of one man, but are the best efforts of many 
men famous at the banquet board, such as Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Senator Vilas, i G. Jenkins, 
Geo. W. Wakefield, Thomas F. Bayard, Gen. J. 
C. Black, Rev. Wm. E. Park, Dr. Hirsch, John 
B. Green, Henry Wollman, Joseph C. Hendrix, 
judge Grosscup, Senator F oraker, Chauncey M. 
w; and many others “of intnite jest, of 
most excellent fancy and flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the tables on a roar." The 
speeches here given cover an infinite variety of 


subjects and bar q' business 
men’s banquets, political banquets, occasional 





celebrations, and all kinds. and conditions of so- 
7 da 





ciety heri The speaker, or 
one who would be such, wants this book. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.60 delivered. 
Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Colorado is Proud!! — 
W. A. Powers made the Wonderful record of 


-96 Points... 


King Sm 
Semi-Smokeless 


The Champions and Expert 
Rifle and Pistol Shots 
Pronounce it 


“The Best Rifle Powder Rver Made,” 


Highest Velocity. Flat Trajectory. 
Absolutely Regular and Clean. 


The King Powder Co., 


150 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For Sale by : 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 
T. H. KELLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
T. F. DILLON, JR., Denver, Colo. 
And Agents Everywhere. 





No Kick Coming! 


To enjoy shooting you must have a 


Winters’ Pneumatic 
Recoil Pad. 


FRED GILBERT says, ‘‘It is 
the only pad.’? And he 
ought to know. 


SEND FOR ONE. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1 50. A Sportsman’s Invention. 


J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missouri. 


For little or nothing. 


Superb half tone engrav- 
ings of Colorado’s most 
beautiful and impressive 
scenery, in gold embossed 
papier-maché frames, Five Cents in 
stamps, each, or the entire set of 12 
pictures for Fifty Cents, stamps. 
Address, B. L. Winchell, 


Gen. Pass. Agt , U. P., D. & G, Ry., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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K. D. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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The Cheapest Place in America to 

Buy a Good Dog or Board One. All 
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This book upon its appearance obtained an 
immediate and wide-spread popularity. And that 
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casions on which we are all apt to be called upon 
for speeches, when we have not time to prepare 
and must depend upon the preparation of times 
past. This book will aid one to prepare for 
such occasions. The sooner a man begins 
to prepare the better, for he cannot become a 
good public speaker at a bound, but public speak- 
ers are made as well as born. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth. $1.50 delivered. 
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Speeches, 


By Famous BANQUET SPEAKERS. 


Here we offer you the finest collection of after- 
dinner speeches ever gathered together in one 
book, for they are not a collection of the utter- 
ances of one maa, but are the best efforts of many 
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The King Powder Co., 


150 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Sale by 
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T. H. KELLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
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N To enjoy shooting you must have a 
NA Winters’ Pueumatic 
Recoil Pad. 


FRED GILBERT says, ‘‘It is 
the only pad.”?’ And he 
ought to know. 


SEND FOR ONE. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1 50. A Sportsman’s Invention. 


J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missouri. 


For little or nothing. 


Superb half tone engrav- 
Art... ings of Colorado’s most 
beautiful and impressive 
scenery, in gold embossed 
papier-maché frames, Five Cents in 
stamps, each, or the entire set of 12 
pictures for Fifty Cents, stamps. 
Address, B. L. Winchell, 


Gen. Pass, Agt , U. P., D. & G. Ry., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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No Kick Coming! 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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CALIFORNIA 


2335 NORTHERN PACIFIC.€€e« 





Try this route in returning from California. On the way home 
stop a few days at 


Yellowstone Park sexi: 


to October I 


You Never Enjoyed Sach 
a Trip as this would 
prare toe, 


Try this Ronte ouce, 


New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, - - St. Paul, Minn. 








Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. _ 
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— DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


| FAST TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 














THREE GREAT TRAINS. 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 





“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


—- - Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicag 








E. O. SS a 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


- T. LYNCH, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





By the Favorite_____ 


COUT) 


@ LOUISVILLE NEWALBINY Cucast UCC) 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J, REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 




















LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine ifs. 


Y: 
Middlefield, - 





THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING THE 
FAMOUS 


Pullman’s 
Perfect Safety 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ’round. 








incinnati and dlumbos and 
leveland: leveland, 





Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


For Rates and All Information, call on or address 


C. E. Winterrineer, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High S8t., 
Columbus. 0. 


W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, 0. 

E. R. WHELEN, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, 0. 

Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 





LANTERN SLIDES 
_ COLORED 


In the Highest Style of Art. 
Delicately Tinted, 
not Painted. 
MRS. FRED MATHER, 63 Linden Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


s\ 


al 
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“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs.  .- 

Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


700 pages; one hundred illustrations. 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 iDearbornt Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


{n writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Bess or RusH Puppies 
(See photograph in Dog Department of this issue.) 
FOR SALE.—Thoroughbred pointer 

puppies, out of as fine a pair of hunting 

dogs as there is in the country. By 

Duke Beaufort ex Bess of Rush. 

Whelped February 15, 1898. Nicely 

marked. Liver and white, and eligible 

to registry. Full pedigree. 


F. A. SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y. 
News and Opinions 


of National Importance 
ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 


Daily, by mail, : - : $6.a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 


Purchase a Home. 3<€ 


5 
j 16 T TRAIN Improved farms; timber lands; town property. 
Central Arkansas offers the homeseeker unequalled 


See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis attractions. A mild, healthful climate, rich soil, 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. water and timber in abundance and a nearby mar- 


, ket for all products. Good hunting and fishing the 
Tt can be obtained of your local ticket agent. year round. All letters of enquiry answered. . . 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 


Chicago, Ti. S. D. BARNES, Bald Knob, Arkansas, 
For ten Cash Subscriptions to Sports Afield we will give a 


Forehand Single-Barrel Pe A thoroughly 
Shot-gun. joa 4 well-made Gun. 


12 or 16—gauge, 
Automatic Ejector. 4 


















JY 



















For Thirty Subscriptions ($45.00) we will send you a 
Handsome, Up-to-Date Double-Barrel Hammer Gun. For 
fifty subscribers ($75.00), a beautiful Parker Hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens 
Favorite Rifle for Ten Subscribers ($15.00). Marlin or Winchester Rifle for 
Twenty Subscribers ($30.00). In fact, if you want anything in the line of Sp tirg 
Goods, Books, Etc., let us hear from you. Sports Afield Pub. Co., Ch‘zago, Ills. 
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U.M.C. 


Ammunition 


is always 
to be found 


At the Front 
It has secured and 
held that position 


through Reliabili- 
ty and Merit. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


313 eh 
NEW YORK. 


425 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


PANE Mp he nrominent Entsh and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 
Carlo, 












Hammerless. 


Also Westley 
Richards, — 


er, Purdy, ne 
Colt, i, 
0. Smith 


Other he? os § taken in trade, 
e Ménte Carlo 1897 
Sisteahes a 


meeting for the usual Pigeon Shooting 
the SOOTT GUN took no less than NINE of a me gte- 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. oak an 8 te 4 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. ne Mg 


as aon any cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue ot Fine logue, page 8. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo five SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 
cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wiv x, Boston. 


Established 1826. 













DU PONT SMOKELESS. | 





™ All Roads 
are Alike to a 


. Monarch 
—= 


Perfection 
is the result of 


Our 1898 Catalogue is Outs 


SOOOOO4S500SHOOF SHHOOHOOD 


and Full of Good Things 


By referring .o its pages the cyclist will find 
a line of wheels combining the highest perfec- 
tion in bicycle development—the greatest va- 
riety of models and the most superb equipment 
ever offered. 


Columbia 


our long experience 
Ask us for a Catalogue. 
o 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York 
Hamburg 


fills a long felt want—no other brake ever 
devised combines so many points of excellence. 
It adds next to nothing to the weight of the 
wheel and does not mar its beauty. It is es- 
pecially valuable to women and beginners in 
descending steep grades, or where a sudden 
dismount is necessary. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer or by mail 
for one two-cent stamp. 
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THE BEST FOR 
ROUGH WEAR 


I invite the atten- 
tion of all Outdoor 
Folk to my superb 
line of clothing. The 
Boss Coat has a pat- 
ented fold under each 
arm; so that the weight 
of game and loaded 
shells is not felt when 
you raise your arms in 





The Boss Coat. 
nA A A pb the act of shooting. Very 
The Reasonable Prices. Why 


not be comfortable? Ca 
Hazard Powder Co. | isc with samples ot” 


logue with samples of 
Corduroy, Mackintosh, 

44.48 Cedar St., 

NEW YORK CITY..... 


Canvas, Flannels, etc., 
for the asking. 


Ranch Suits a Specialty. 


H. J. Upthegrove, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Branch Offices: 
OHIOCAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, B. 8. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Oo., Agt. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agta. 


i _ 4 ; 
Fe aerazt" ES, RICE, Gen. Ag’t. °°" chcaent 


Civil Engineer’s Coat. 




















